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Immediately before the agonies in Gethsemane, Christ and 


his disciples partook of the Paschal Feast. ft was on Thu 

day evening. The first three ceremonies of the icred sup 

had been fi lished, and the closing ceren lV, ripution of 
the bread and wine, was now to come. Hie @ wasa fit opp yt 
tunity for the Master of the feast to display his aptness to teach 
While he had been eating the memorial of h vation’s de 
liverance f-om bondage, hi ul dad ) revol r on the still 
greater deliverance of the world froin sin i'l , ver Wa 
designed to typify the Spirit al fact as \ is tne te ral, b 

. a “ \ ° 1 } | } 

the disciples rec wrnized ODDLY é n ¥\ all toey 
uoht that by the ‘ce of 7. 
not now be taught that by the sacrifice of iam) of God, ete 
nal justice would pass over without punishing the sins of th 
church? It was fit that, as the Phoenix from its ashes, a new 


and enduring rite should spring from this, which “ was ready 
to die ?” 

When the disciples are ex ing, their Master to distribute 
as usual, the bread, he takes it and sets it apart from its com 
mon to a peculiar and sacred u hie ‘Talmudists have pre 
served the form of thanksgiving prescribed for this fourth cere 
mony ; “Blessed be thou, O Lord, our God, the king of the 
world, who hast produced this food from the earth.” Having 
thus given thanks, he distributed the bread, and made the ad 
dress which is recorded in the xiv. chapter of John; and then, 
having in a similar manner given thanks for the wine, he dis- 
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tributed the liquid emblem, and made the address which is re- 
corded in the xv. and xvi. chapters.” 

We do not suppose that all the words which Christ spake du- 
ring this interesting sacrament are preserved to us. We have, 
including Paul’s and John’s, five different accounts of them, and 
each narrator mentions some words which the rest omit. The 
historical notice of this rite suggests some facts which it may be 
well to consider. 

First. 'The rite was designed to be perpetuated as a Chris- 
tian sacrament. “This do in remembrance of me,” was ad- 
dressed not only to those who had believed in him already, but 
also to every one who hereafter “ shall believe on him through 
their word.” “For,” saith the Apostle, “as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
until he come” to the final judgment at the end of the world. 
1 Cor. xi. 26. 

The Pauliciani and many of the Socinians have denied the 
perpetuity of this rite ; and Barelay in his \pology, (pp. 467— 
47) contends that it can no more be proved to be a standing or- 
dinance, than the ceremony which is enjoined in John xiii. 14 
of washing each other’s feet. but the two ce remonies are not 
parallel. For, first. the washing of the disciples feet was on the 
face of it a representation of a moral duty, and the direction, 
“ve ought to wash one another’s feet,” is at first glance viewed 
as a command to perform the duty which is imaged out. On 
the other hand we intuitively see, that the supper is prominent, 
not as an illustration of our duty, so much as a memorial of an 
event; and by the injunction “do this in remembrance,” our 
minds are at once fixed upon an external rite “showing the 
Lords death,” and not upon a naked feeling, figuratively de- 
noted by the rite. Secondly, the ceremony of washing the 
feet was founded on customs peculiar to the Orientalst and 
necessary for them, and highly agreeable to their tastes; whereas 
such customs are not adopted among us, are not needed, would 
be very inconvenient, and indeed disgusting. This is a reason 
for discontinuing the ceremony. As the supper, however, vio- 
lates none of our customs, and shocks none of our tastes, there 
is not the same reason for limiting its observance. Thirdly, the 
washing of the feet has never been generally observed by the 

* That the remarks recorded in John xiv., xv. and xvi. are to be thus divided is prob- 


able, or to speak more guardedly, is plausible from their internal character. Newcome 
and other Harmonists thus divide them. 


t Within a few months an attempt has been made to discontinue this rite in one of 
the oldest Unitarian churches in Boston. And why not? What does the ordinance 
signify to the disbeliever in an atonement ? 


¢ See Jahn’s Archeology, § 123 and § 149. 
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church ; the eating of the bread has always been. Indeed the 
Apostles under inspiration both practised it, and enjoined it 
on all. See Acts ii. 42, 46. xx. 7. 1 Cor. xi. 17—34. 1 
Cor. x. 16,17. Fourthly, there is not so much propriety in 
observing a ceremony like that of the ablution, as in observing 
a memorial of the atoning sacrifice. This sacrifice was the 
great pole-star of the Mosaic economy. It was celebrated by 
numerous rites in anticipation. Surely then does it not deserve 
to be now celebrated “in rememberance?” Is the atonement 
less valuable since it was made than before? Does it now 
breathe life and strength into the whole system of truth, and 
shall it not be preserved fresh in our memories, as it was once 
preserved fresh in the hopes of the church ? 

Secondly. Our Saviour and the disciples reclined, as usual, 
at the table, while they ate the Paschal lamb; and yet the ori- 
ginal command which had never been revoked, was, “ ¢hus shall 
ye eat it, with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and 
your staff in your hand, and ye shall eat it in haste ;” See Ex- 
odus xilt. 11. "This command was given to the Jews when de- 
parting on a journey; it respected a mere mode or form; it 
required thei to feast in the standing posture. When the con- 
dition of the Jews changed, then they changed the mode but 
retained the substance of the rite; and by Christ’s sanction of 
the change we are taught that a mere mode is unimportant, 
that it may be varied according toour varying circumstances, and 
that so long as its substance and significancy are preserved, an 
accommodation of it to our customs is no essential departure 
from its original design. Our mode of celebrating the Eucha- 
rist has been changed from the Primitive with perfect propriety. 
Circumstances do not allow us to celebrate it as the Apostles did 
in a large upper room; to lie down, with our feet bare, at a 
common table; to eat unleavened bread, and drink the fruit 
of vines which grow in our own gardens. ‘The mode in which 
Christ partook of the sacrament is certain ; yet by his devia- 
tion from the original mode of keeping the Passover, he has 
permitted us to deviate from the original mode of the sacrament. 
How much greater reason then we have for deviating from the 
ancient mode of baptism; for it is not certatn that Christ had 
& uniform mode, and if it were so, we who eat leavened bread 
at the supper, might, on the same principle, consult our conve- 
nience at bapti ™. 

Thirdly. ‘The disciples did not fully understand the mean- 
ing of the Eucharist when they first celebrated it. They 
could not give up their long cherished hopes of the temporal 
kingdom, nor understand the meaning of Christ’s going away. 
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Soon after the breaking of the bread, Jesus dropped this re- 
: whither | go ye know and the Way ve 
But, said Thomas, quickly interrupting him, “Lor 
thou 
. | am the way 


* Lord. 
can we know 
So after the cup he 


all not see me, 


and how 


| { j 
and again a 
a re 
Vhat dees this mean. 
? hile ‘ we 
wonld 


cannot tell what 
think, that they might 
n more than they appear to 
how they must have been be- 


ual words ‘this is my body.” 


attentive ly examine the sixth 
chapter of John we shall find it eas 


i aawnit, that the 
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remark- 
* Dres a ( | 


life,” 


able expressions concerning t| probably had 
reference to the bread of conunu n, which had before never 
been hinted at. But how st do these expressions sound 
to men who bad no idea of a ful atonement or Eucharist. 
‘lam the living bread whi mie down from heaven. If 
any man eat of this bread he shail’ orever, and the bread 
that 1 will give is my flesh, which Ty vive for the life of the 
world.” “'This is a hard saying,” murmured the disciples, 
“who can hear it ?” 

The fact that the sacramental rite was not at first unde rstood., 


th We are apt to wonder 


k that if we had been 

} 7 ] r } 
ave denied nor forsaken the 
rether more ignorant of divine 
imnorant of the creat, the prin- 


the fundamental doctrine of Christianity 


firmly shielded than 


The youngest child who is admitted 
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sometimes a profounder scholar in 
than Peter was, when 
so much is given to us, how 


If. then, 


And 


he should send the Comforter. 
things to their remembrance,” 
would carry back their new knowledge to their former difficul- 


vet do not we forsake him 


whom we know to be a Redeemer ? 
Again, we learn from the inability of 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper, what was his favorite mode of 
He was wont to utter expressions which he knew 
that his hearers could not understand, and to iet the mysterious 
sentiments work in their minds, perplex, confuse them, and 
thus prepare them for a sudden and joyful illumination when 


the disciples to see the 


The Comforter was to “bring all 
and when, he had done it. they 
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ties, and would find it a solvent for all; untying their knots, 
straightening their crooked things, and clearing away their mists. 
It must have been inexpressibly delightful to have the scales all 
at once fall from their eyes, and new beauties burst on their 
vision from the old landscapes over which they had before 
gazed intently and longingly. ‘The words of Christ had fallen 
like seeds upon the earth, they had lain hidden under the soil, 
“that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die ;” ona 
sudden at the descent of the Comforter, the seeds spring up, and 
the fields are covered with plants which bring forth their fruit in 
its season. ‘I'he same divine mode of instruction is pursued 
with us. Many doctrines, many events are now inexplicable. 
We hear God’s voice in the mysteries of religion, in the afflic- 
tions of life ;—and we are confounded. But we are profited by 
the very unintelligibleness of the voice. We are shown our 
ignorance, and are humbled, and are inspired with curiosity to 
learn, and when we shall have learned the meaning of things 
not yet understood, we shall rejoice the more at the new dra- 
pery of light which is flung over all the obscurities of this vale 
of darkness. It will be as if a new sun were called up to shine 
upon those sides of objects which had always been shaded. 
Oh who can tell the ravishing happiness of that hour, when 
every thing strange on earth, and every thing sad, shall be so 
fully explained as to call forth new praise for things which had 
long been known, and talked of, and wondered at. 

Fourthly. The first Eucharist was designed to be one of 
joy, but it was one of sorrow. Feasting, is indicative of gladness, 
and so peculiaily delightful was it to the Jews, that the words 
“joy” and “feast” were synonymous. See Matt. xxv. 21, 23. 
The Heathens often celebrated religious festivals with great hi- 
larity, and it was from the general character of feasts as mirth- 
some scenes, that the Corinthian Christians were led to revel at 
the Eucharist as they had previously done at other entertain- 
ments. It was fit to use a symbol of joy in memory of the 
means of our salvation. But how could the disciples rejoice ? 
Instead of being flattered by a splendid supper at a palace, with 
prospect of a long triumphal reign over the nations, they are 
baffled in their hopes by the frugal repast, and by the appalling 
words of the living man, “ this is my blood,” “drink ye of it.” 
They did not see that the supper was triumphal; that the sad 
memorial of a broken body were the trophies of just such a vic- 
tory as Christ delighted to win; the only kind of victory con- 
genial with his compassionate spirit, a victory gained over wick- 
edness by the slaughter of himself. The celebration of this 
spiritual triumph, was one of mild and majestic pleasure to 
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Christ ; but the disciples looking only at the emblems of death, 
could not share in the pleasure designed for them. As they 
perverted the ordinance, so do many modern Christians. The 
curse denounced against the licentious communicants of Co- 
inth, thus many now apply to themselves, and fear that they 
shall irretrievably drink damnation unless they are conscious of 
drinking in all respects worthily, and thus they envelope the 
feast in the blackness of terror. They live so negligently, and 
sO often cherish habits of obvious wickedness. that the sacra- 
ment is only the means of arousing their consciences to re- 
morse ; and when they partake of it, instead of feeling love and 
the gratitude of forgiven suppliants, they are disturbed with 
fear, haunted by the old sins which they have been cherishing 
for months, distracted by a tumultuous conflict between their 


moral sense and their evil passions ; that being too much en- 
lightened to remain asleep now; these too long strengthened 
by indulgence to be now put down The communion season 
) | 


is no time for this distressing conflict I uppose ;{] if the con- 
flict has been previously ended, and that th ul is pr pared for 


at least “one hour” of peace. It is no time for any save 
pleasant as well as holy emotion. Penitence indeed is admit- 
ted into this hour, but penitence is not pain. There is pen 
itence in heaven. It is a favorite feeling of the thankful heart. 
The stricken child loves to feel and « spress it. lt on ingles 
sweetly with love and faith and hope, and softens the joy of the 
true communicant, and makes him hail the feast-d with 
eager anticipation. “ Howbeit this kind cometh not forth but 
by prayer and fasting.” Wen labor to feel habitualty hum- 
ble, if we wish to keep the feast as an antepast of the bliss of 
heaven. 

Fifthly. Neither Judas n Christ partook of the sacra- 
mentalemblems. That Judas did not partake of them can 
perhaps, never be determined niy ; it may, however, 
be pronounces ly able. Comme 3 e divid on tne ques 
tion ; Henry, Whitby and ot] : sing that he did partake 
of the en ms, Doddridge, N me, Th k and others, 


that he did not. On the one hand. Matthew and Mark seem 


7 " ; } nme 
to de cripe the expo ure of Jud mn , us to the sacra- 

] , - at r . P . ° 
ment. and J hn says, that Jud eit th it room immedi- 


q 
ately afte the expos ire, so that he could not have been a par 
| <4 Mark xiv. Re! 


‘ 


taker of the symbols. See M v1. 2 

-21. John xiii. 30. On the other hand, Luke xxii. 21 
seems to designate the traitor as at the table during and after 
the ordinance. There is no need of thinking, however, that Luke 
intended to preserve a correct chronological order in his descrip- 
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tion of the feast, and to teach that Judas was not exposed until 
the feast was ended. The historical fact recorded in chap. xxii. 
21—23. afier being compared with the whole course of events, 
may be assigned to that part of the course which consistency 
requires. Is it not probable then, that Matthew and Mark. 
though they did not intend uniformly to observe the order of 
time, have yet observed it in this instance, and are correct. it 
assigning the farewell of Judas to the period preceding th 

ordinance? Does not the consistency of the whole narr: 

tion seem to require this arrargement? The EBucl 
ing the pl ce of the closine cere mony of the Paschal sul i 
the remarks recorded in the xiv, xv, and xvi of John. occt 
pying all the remainder of the feast hours, is it not an un 


Marist ta 


necessary and unpleasant interruption of this, probably the ac 
‘ual train of occurrences, for one of the communicants to 
cede ina rage? Besides, is it not a relief to think that the son 
of perditi mn never drank of the blood shed for the r¢ mission of 
sins; the blood appropriated io the pardoned alone 
especially that he never drank it from the hands of Him whe 
“knew what was in man,” and who in the ver hour of t 


sacrament avered that Judas’ sin never should be remitted 
Is it not hard to see the propriety of giving to a known an 
declar cL re ) te the bore ad, whe reolt if a man have a ri 


eat, “he shall live forever.” and giving it at the first s 
ment, which was to be the model of all others? As th 


viour did 1) ( 1 wash the fi if Judas without quai 
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dition ; go quickly from us, do what thou meanest to do, and 
leave us to ourselves. Good were it for thee hadst thou never 
been born !” 

Notwithstanding, however, that the evidence preponderates 
in favor of the absence of Judas from the sacrament, it is not 
impossible, that being a professor and not having yet forfeited 
his character by open crimes, he was treated as a professor, and 
the responsibility of touching the emblems was thrown upon 
himself. “ Christ,” says John, “knew from the beginning 
who should betray him ;” and yet he retained the hypocrite not 
only as a member, but as the treasurer of the band. He might 
have intended to teach this rule of ecclesiastical discipline, that 
whatever a church may suspect, or even know against a mem- 
ber, they should not exclude him from fellowship until they can 
prove him, by his visible sins, to be a hypocrite. By his exter- 
nal fruits must the standing of a profe=sor be determined ; and 
when these are not decidedly unchristian, he must be treated 
according to his own pretences, and not according to the private 
opinions of the brethren. It would cause so much confusion 
to erect our surmises about inward character, into a standard for 
retaining or excommunicating members of the church, that 
Christ in our own days suffers “ many to eat and drink in his 

l 


presence,” to whom he will profess, “{ never knew you, depart 


from me.” ‘There was in Chirist’s mind a certainty that Judas 


was intending the speedy commission of an open sin; yet this 
intention might not have been regarded as evidence tangible 
enough to justify the apostolical church in excom nunicating 
the traitor, and therefore it is not demonstrable but that he is 
now suflering for unworthy communion of the blood which he 
betrayed. 

It has been supposed by some, th hrist p ok of the sac- 
ramental emblems. Chrysostom in his 72nd | lily on Mat- 
thew, uses the bold expr ‘ssion, “Our Lord lf nk even 
his own by od.” Not ohe otf the Dy | lists. ) fr. rives 
the least authority for such a remark. ‘I him as 
saying, “this is my body broken for you,” “ d for 
you,’ “for the remission of sins ;” “ Kat re, all of 
you.” [It was not for himself then { man 
gave up his body, but for ws ; and for thi te had no 
sins to be remitted, awe hay By « to oth 
ers, and significantly abstaining mm ti » | i meant 
to teach that he was holy, harm: ul » him 
all other menneeded forgiveness; that he “came not to call the 


righteous but sinners to re} tance ;” that before men venture 
to touch the sacrificed flesh, they must feel that they are sick 
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and urgently require a physician. The supper then was not 
designed for any at either extreme of character; for any who 
have been totally destitute of piety, or totally destitute of sin. 
It was designed for penitent transgressors. It any man has 
never cried for mercy, he eats condemnation W hen he eats tl 

supper. If any man has never sinned, or if he denies his actual 
sinfulness, he mocks Ged in eating. It is absurd for a ma 

who is sinless, or who esteems himself so, to join the chure! 
aRedeemer. Such a man can feel no personal interest is . 
thing like grace, and no trust in a Messiah who saves only th 


ne , ' : 
lost. Christ would himself have | iken of the Eucl 


he had intended it for any who had no cuilt to | ; 
here then, the doctrine of depra tthe ‘ 
doctrines of grace; and if you fou 

uncomely, the beautiful and co temple whic! 

is thrown down. ‘The more you contend for the native pr 
of man, so much the more do you tarnish the lust 

and the hieher your ¢ pinion of your own | 

lower your e timate of the aton nt. "ake care. 

thou Pharisee, that thou say nothine for Christ, with: 
thou hast nothing to do: and above all that thou | for noth 
ine through Christ, who has nothing to do fer such an 
thou in thine own esteem. “Whosoever thou 

of thine own merits, thou and the man w! etrayed inno 
blood, must stand or fall by your own « haracters, and for | 
of you there is no remission. ‘T'his is a thought for every cor 
municant. 

Sixthly. The Lord’s Supper, for the comprehensiver 
and simplicity of its instruction, is the most admire 
instituted on earth. 

It is admirable for its comprehensivent 3. We have ali 
rehearsed some facts which are taught by it. In additio: 
them, it proves the truth of Christianity \s it never cou 
have been so early and generally practised, unless the d 
which it denotes had occurred, it is a standing monument ¢ 


that great fact. It not only stands as a proof of our comm: 

faith, but also as a pledge of our common friendship. It i 

feast,—the emblem of friendship. In many of the orien 
tal nations the simple act of feasting together was regarded 
as an earnest of indissoluble union, and the guests, even 
if they had partaken of nothing more than bread and salt 
and a beverage, considered that they had become inalienable 
friends. Nay, “if a man received another, even a robber, 
into his house, and ate with him even a crust of bread, he was 
bound to treat him as a friend, to defend him at the hazard of 
his own life, unless he was willing to meet with the scorn and 
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contempt of all his countrymen.”* The same friendship jg 
contracted and sealed at the sacramental supper. It is repre- 
sented by the uniting of the brethren in one room, at one table, 
in the same act of prayer to one Lord, of eating from one loaf, 
and drinking fromonecup. It seems as if communicants must 
be one, when they use this symbol of the need and the supply 
which all have alike, and when they see that their feast is not 
only a bond of brotherhood on earth, but a type of a glorious 
feast at which they shall all unite in their Father's house, 
Never does a communicant drink at the feast without pledging 


himself anew to befriend and love the brethren. 
At the same time that this comprehensive rite represents and 
promotes brotherly kindness, it also represents the connexion 


between the pious, their interest in the same Saviour, their des- 
tination toward the same heavenly feast ; and it becomes a bond 
of brotherhood to which all the members of Christ’s family are 
intimately and forever united. Whether the remar! ible ex- 
pressions in the sixth of John were uttered in reference to this 
sacrament is disputed. If they were, how pertinent and forei- 
ble. “Tam the bread of life. Exc pt ye eal the flesh of the 
son of man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and I 
will raise him up at the last day. Ho) mn flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and Tin him. As the living 
Father hath sent me, and | live by the Father: so he that eat- 
eth me, even he shall live by me. This is that bread which 
came down from heaven: not as your fathers did eat manna 
and are dead: he that eateth of this bread shall live forever.” 
These expressions at the time of their utterance were unintel- 
ligible to the disciples. Stull they may have been uttered in 
view of the intended sacrament, so that their meaning, after 
having perplexed the inquisitive intellect, would be unfolded by 
events. Indeed the disciples did not understand the significancy 
of the Eucharist itself when first originated. “'This is my body” 
was a dark saying. Christ loved to teach in such a way that 
the mind, after having revolved in vain on what he said, should 
be enlightened suddenly after his resurrection. So to us many 
things are now inexplicable. Still the great scheme of our sal- 
vation, promotes the humility and faith and kindness which 
that scheme requires. 

The body and the blood are vividly depicted before our eyes; 
can we then shut out the instruction, that an immense price 
was paid for our redemption. We see the body broken piece 


* See Jahn’s Archeology, § 149; also Knapp’s Theology, Vol. 2, p. 548. 
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by piece, the blood poured forth ; can we then fail to see what 
manner of love Christ felt when he despised the shame and pain 
of crucifixion? Can we help seeing the cost of sin? Can we 
keep ourselves from the dust at the foot of the cross when we 
hear the words, “ broken for you,’—“ shed for you,”—* remis- 
sion?” Can we help feeling that our friend died for us, while 
we were his enemies, and becawse we were enemies! and does 
not this truth reflect back new brightness upon his shining 
grace, and move us instinctively to cry, “the chiefest among 
ten thousand,” “altogether lovely ?” Can we avoid seeing the 
justice of Jehovah, which did not spare the head of his only 
begotten son? Can we avoid seeing the hatefulness of all op- 
position to a character which blends with such rainbow sweet- 
ness the most attractive excellencies? Indeed there is not a 
doctrine of the Gospel, which this rite does not place before ou: 
eyes; for it reaches to us the atonement which is the key of the 
whole scheme. Nor is there a fibre of the pious heart which it 
does not touch ; for the “bread is the staff” of spiritual life, the 
“wine maketh glad” and “refresheth” the fainting grace. 
No wonder that Christ, in view of his favorite ordinance, burst 
out in his bold and pithy remark ; “ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the son of man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you ; 
whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life ; 
he dwelleth in me ard lin him; My flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed; as the living father hath sent me, 
and I live by the father, so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me; this is that bread which came down from heaven ; 
not as your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness and are 
dead ; he that eateth of this bread shall live forever.” No won- 
der that the Apostles loved the rite so ardently; that the early 
Christians administered it every day, and several times in the 
day. No wonder that it has always been dear to the church, 
and been denominated, for distinction’s sake, the sacrament. 
Admirable as the ordinanee is for its comprehensiveness, it is 


equally so for its simplicity. No complexness of parts, no te- 
dious routine of observances; the simple act of eating and 
drinking a little aliment is expressive of all the richness and 


sweetness of the divine economy. Che sight, the touch, 
and the taste are employed for a few minutes in perfect stillness, 
and the magnificent rite is closed. Contrast this with the 
cumbersome instituiion of the Passover, the multiplied and con 
fusing steps in all the Jewish rites, the parade of Catholic and 
Heathen mummeries. What devotee of a false religion is so 
practised in its complicated formulary, as to remember half of 
it; but what observer of the sacramental ordinance can forget 
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The Crucifixion. 


( 


the least part of it? It is cowchtng by its simplicity. It exerts 
thereby a permanent influence. Wherever we move, we can 
carry in our memories the symbols which show forth the Lord’s 
death; at every temptation to sin, can hold up distinctly the 
broken bread and the cup of symbolical blood; and, by the 
instantaneous view which we obtain of the Gospel scheme, we may 
be instantaneously humbled when proud, and lifted up when 
bowed down. {fs there not displayed a noticeable wisdom in 
thus contriving the simplest means for the accomplishment of 
the most magnificent ends? Is it not wisdom to eflect such 
great results in the kingdom of nature from so simple a law as 
gravitation? Must we not admire the same compass of plan 
by which the whole system of religious truth tn all its glory, is 
made to revolve around our hearts? And yet the means of thus 
illuminating the moral world were communicated by their great 
Author, not in an hour of dignified leisure and outward ease, 
but in the midst of the most exciting and harrowing scenes, 
Within four hours he was to be apprehended by the Jewish 


authorities ; within twenty, wasto be taken down from the tree 
icorpse. ‘The traitor was now abse the nefarious business, 
the Priests were agitated with hope qd fears, his own disci- 
ples were overwhelmed with confli ns, and very soon 
were cisgracefully to abandon hin | il t whirl of out 
ward excitement he remained n id ut led, he held up 
the fainting hearts of the ele, orward through the 
long’ Suc! ion of ages, al 1 t] with } nutention of 
being hea I by the remot | { i od men would 
have b » severely agitat ve pursued a consistent 
train of thought, still more of | We all have felt how 
difficult it is to converse on % ya ati » even when 
viewed remotely from ourselves. 5 vith a composed look 
aut the mystic | emblems, pre nou { nto be his own fl sh 
and blood, and with majestic calmness ordered them to be used 
by future nerations. Was mot til tl Wisdom and t] 

streneth and the authority of a superior being? Was it not 
the lan uave of a peculiar bei L, t.4 n who denies the 
vicarious nature of Christ’s death account for the fact, that a 
man, who before anothie r sunset W o be hu ras a malefac- 
tor, should coolly and deliberately command his despised friends 
not to conceal, but to celebrate his punishment; a capital pun- 


ishment, approved by the ecclesiastical power, inflicted by the 
civil: to celebrate it, not by rearing a monumeobt or parading 
in a procession, but by drinking his blood 2 Vho ever heard 
of such a thing? . What can be the meaning of it? 
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MINISTERIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


There are many things, peculiar to the age in which we 
ive, demanding an intelligent Christian ministry; some of 
which we have already considered. It has been said with 
truth, that the present is an age of Revivals of Religion. 
Not that past ages have been denied these precious seasons of 
divine grace ; but, that the present stands peculiar, as to the ex- 
tent and power of these blessed and glorious seasons. 

It cannot be denied, that the present prosperity and future 
welfare of our churches, depends in a great measure on the 
views, the character and the conduct of the ministers who are 
placed over the churches, at such a time as this. The moral 
and Christian character of multitudes is now to be formed ; 
the most yielding materials are now thrown into the hands of 
religious teachers. ‘The mind is open to instruction, the heart 
susceptive to the slightest impression. Every experienced min- 
ister will say, that if he ever needs superior wisdom, sound dis- 
cretion, extensive acquaintance with revealed truth, and a 
thorough insight into the windings of the human heart, it is 
during the season of religious revivals. 

As we trace the history of piety and of benevolent effort, we 
find the character both of experimental and practical religion, de- 
termined, almost exclusively, by the character of the Gospel min- 
istry, under whose labors have been enjoyed extensive revivals of 
religion. We are among those who revere the name of White- 
field ; and would bless God for the labors of love which he ex- 
pended in our country, and for the bright examples, which 
many of his worthy coadjutors have left us. And yet we 
cannot doubt, but there were serious defects in the system 
of measures which was adopted in their day, and which in 
more unskilful hands led to most deplorable results,—some of 
which results were, disagreement among ministers; new and 
irregular proceedings ; wild and extravagant measures, in some 
cases, gross enthusiasm and indelicacy, and what was most 
permanent and pernicious of all, a disregard of correct evan- 
gelical sentiment, so that lax theology and the grossest errors, 
at length widely prevailed. The intellectual energies, the 
prayers and pious labors of many of the brightest ornaments 
of the ministry, were unable to check the strong tide of de- 
generacy. ‘That thorough, systematic education in the minis- 
try, by preserving unity of sentiment and harmony of views 
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as to Measures in promoting piety, would have guarded in a 
great measure against these evils, we have not a doubt. The 
extensive revivals of religion at the commencement of the 
present century, whose history has been so minutely drawn, by 
one who was permitted to witness their progress, and from this 
day to review their results, were attended by no such unhappy 
fruits. ‘The ministry in connexion with whose labors these re- 
Vivals were enjoyed, were united in sentiment and harmonious 
in action, and they were among the most thoroughly educated 
and intelligent men who have adorned the American church. A 
sound, rational, consistent piety resulted, and that system of vig- 
orous, benevolent action was commenced, which is now fast 
filling the world with the knowledge of Jesus Christ. And 
nothing but the vast power of doing good or evil, which revi- 
vals of religion place in human hands, will enable us to 
defeat those high designs of Christian charity and zeal, which 
mark our age illustrious in the “ History of Redemption.” It 
remains for the future historian of the church to record the re- 
sults on practical piety, of the recent and continued revivals of 
religion in our land. rom the rapid springing up of diversity 
of sentiment, and want of harmony as to measures best adapt- 
ed to promote religion, we are not without our fears ; while the 
intelligence of the great body of the clergy, and the settled prin- 
ciples of experimental and practical piety, fortify our hopes that 
ull will be well, and the day of glory be soon ushered upon the 
world ; the diversity of sentiment and clashing of feeling, ope- 
rating like the concussions of electric clouds, to purify and 
brighten its meridian splendor. 

During the season of religious revival, there is danger of sub- 
stituting mere feeling, for correct principle; zeal without 
knowledge, for correct sentiment; of inventing measures to 
advance the work, which are not only unnecessary, but un- 
scriptural and injurious to its prosperity. As there is now un- 
common activity and vigor of Christian effort, there is danger 
of forgetting our entire dependance on the special and sovereign 
agency of the Holy Ghost, and of giving a prominence and 
power to human instrumentality, which is peculiarly danger- 
ous to souls and dishonorable to God. At this time the errors 
of Arminianism are most easily and successfully propagated. 
To these errors all men are more or less exposed. ‘There is a 
strong tendency in human nature towards them; a peculiar 
fondness in our unsauctified affections for the aid which they 
promise, and the false security they impart. It requires no 
common share of moral and mental qualifications, to secure 
those who are anxious on the subject of religion, from reliance 
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on some false foundation. The danger in question stands not 
alone. ‘The opposite extreme is perhaps, to many, equally al- 
luring and fatal; which is, to deny the necessity of human 
agency and of personal effort m the work of salvation. Hence 
jt becomes the minister of the Gospel wisely to distinguish and 
guard against the errors of Arminianism on the one hand, and 
Antinomianism on the other. ‘T’o do this successfully, he must 
have a mind well furnished with correct principles of intellec- 
tual philosophy, and be well grounded in the faith of the Gospel ; 
and more than this, he must understand and preserve the sym- 
metry of the Gospel system. As an example and illustration 
of what I mean, and which will at the same time show the 
reality of the danger in question, | would refer to the three 
rand divisions of the clergy, during tie * great revival ol 


religion in New England.” In the first division, were Ed 
wards, Bellamy, and many other distinguished men, who like 
them, were rich in theological learning, and with all their hearts 


devoted to the work. They prea hed the do trines of the bi- 
ble, clearly and systematically ; and no men, perhaps, ever 
more successfully secured the pre-eminent advantages of the 
essential union of divine sovereignty and free agency in the 
formation of moral and religious character. In the second 
division, were the Antinomians and the Arminians, both of 
which opposed the revival. ‘Though they did not harmonize 
in their religious sentiments, yet the extremes of their errors 
met, as to practical influence. While our evangelical churches 
rose from thie first, or were strengthened by their labors, the va- 
rious heresies of the present day had their origin in, or were 
handed down by, the second. In addition to these, there was, 
says an able writer, “a ¢hird class,’ “who rushed into the 
revival, as the horse rusheth into the battle, confident, zealous 
and reckless.” “Instead of trying the spirits, whether they 
were of God, they believed every spirit. Every thing which 
was found to attract attention and aflect the minds of men, 
they regarded as gocd. ‘Their object was toe ccite all the feel- 
ing possible. ‘This led to the love of every thing which could 
produce excitement, and a determination to have it: and this 
led to a preference of such measures and of such preachers 
as were found to produce excitement the most immediate and 
most violent ;” and it is added, “these are the spiritual fathers 
of our mora! deserts.” Edwards, Bellamy, and others of the 
class, to which they belonged, were distinguished for their lite- 
rary and theological attainments. The second were somewhat 
elevated by fashionable literature, but extremely deficient in 
metaphysical science and correct theological learning ; and the 
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third class, was crowded by those, who were generally with. 
out the ordinary attainments, which the public sentiment, even 
of that period, demanded for the Christian ministry. Their 
range was almost every where, their influence great and extep- 
sive ; their errors of sentiment, and the extravagance of their 
measures, were permanent and destructive, furnishing ample 
occasion for the caviling and complaint of the sceptic, as well 
as for the grief of the pious. Hence we have Edwards “on 
the Revival,” and on the “ Religious Affections,” both demand- 
ed by the circumstances of the age in which he lived, and two 
of the most splendid productions of intellectual and moral 
strength and acumen, and the richest legacies to the church, 
that any of her ministers have left. A volume, instead of a 
single paragraph, might be written on this subject, and before 
leaving it we cannot avoid suggesting the fact, that uneducated 
ministers, most often advance the opinion, that the doctrines 
of the Gospel are not to be preached, during revivals of religion, 
while such as more fully understand these doctrines and the 
nature of the human mind, find this the very time to preach 
them, and the grand security of substantial and Scriptural hope 
to the trembling sinner. 

If the churches are not well instructed in the doctrines of the 
Gospel and wisely directed, as to the course of Christian duty, 
this age of religious revivals, will be followed by a cold and 
cheerless formality, and a lamentable dearth of the resources 
of Christian effort. 

From the imperfection of our nature, it is not surprising, that 
errors should arise during revivals of religion. Much is yet to 
be learned respecting the best method of promoting them ; 
yet there are general principles respecting them, which are well 
established, and which cannot be changed, without destroying 
the work of grace or impairing its character. Whatever is 
new and untried, which is in accordance with these general 
principles, may be introduced with probable safety ; but what- 
ever is in opposition to these principles, can never be admitted 
with safety or with divine approbation. These principles should 
be well understood and studied, that they may be safely and 
correctly applied at a time of such vast solemnity as the sea- 
son of a revival of religion. 

It is infinitely desirable, that the age of religious revivals 
should be perpetuated, until the predicted day of the Redeem- 
er’s glory shall come: and there is no room for doubt, that, as 
truth is the grand instrument by which the Holy Spirit car- 
ries forward revivals of religion, very much depends upon the 
manner in which the Gospel is preached. It is a question of 
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serious inquiry, whether the peculiar success which attended 
the preaching of the Apostles was not owing to the manner in 
which they presented divine truth. In this age of superior 
light, and with the same inspired truth to preach, our success 
is comparatively small. The Apostles were men taught, for at 
least three years, by Christ himself, and afterwards were un- 
der the infallible guidance of the Holy Spirit; and no doubt 
they preached the truth, more agreeable to tie divine will, than 
is the preaching of the present day. They understood the doc- 
trines of the Gospel and rightly divided to every man a portion 
in due season. 

To secure the richest benefit from revivals of religion, there 
is required no ordinary degree of intellectual discernment and 
facility in adapting the peculiar truths of the Gospel, to the 
condition of the people, both to the public assembly and to 
the constantly changing state of individual feeling. If the doc- 
trines of the Gospel are correctly understood and properly pre- 
sented, this is the most favorable time to give an experimental 
knowledge of their truth and efficacy, as well as to secure their 
permanent, practical benefits. The hopeful subjects of religious 
revivals, who are instructed to compare tl 
with the doctrines of the Gospel, and to discover the influence 
of particular truths upon their minds, are sel 
ble in religious sentiment, nor easily led astray by erroneous 
opinions. I need not add, that almost every thing here, de 
pends upon the preacher, in properly arranging and presenting 
the truth, so that the peculiar state of the mind may be met by 
truth corresponding to its immediate necessity. What would 
have been the result, if the uneducated clergy in the days of 
Edwards and Bellamy, had been thoroughly trained in the 
theological schools of those men? And what was the actua 
result of the lamentable want among them, of those correct 
and systematic views of truth, which Edwards and Bellamy 
embraced and preached? If the first had been the case, we 


: : ; ‘ ‘ ; : 
see not wi\ revivals of religion ml rht not have peen continued 
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with purity and power in unbroken succession to the present 
time, and we now far advanced in the day of the millennium. 
Let the revivals of the present age be produced by the truth 
correctly understood and properly presented, and the noon-tide 
glory of that promised day will soon arrive. 

It is found in the history of Providence, that the severest 
judgments have followed the richest seasons of divine refresh 
ing. The Babylonish captivity succeeded the revivals in the 
days of Hezekiah and Josiah, and “the pouring out of the 
Spirit in the days of the Apostles, was the precursor of the long 
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desolation of Judea.” A protracted period of darkness and 
stupidity followed the revivals in the days of Edwards and of 
Whitefield. We would by no means attribute this succession 
of divine judgments, in all cases, or even generally, to the im- 
proper method of conducting the revivals ; for there is no doubt, 
and perhaps independent of this, to be recognized in the econo- 
my of God’s government, a most important principle in rela- 
tion to this subject ; which is, to visit his enemies with judg- 
ment when he remembers his friends in merc y; or we might 
say, that from the contrariety of moral charac ter in man, that 
course of Providence which is most favorable to the pious, is 
most fatal to the enemies of righteousness: As saith the Lord, 
by his prophet, “the day of vengeance is in mine heart, and 
the year of my redeemed is come.” “ Angels restrain the 
winds, till the elect are gathered in, and thus nations become 
fitted for judgment by the Gospel being faithfully preached, 
those who receive it being gathered into the ark of me rey, and 
those who reject it being ripe for immediate judgment.” How 
far human weakness, error and indiscretion may contribute to 
this result, it becomes every minister well to consider—that 
God acts in sovereignty, irrespective of all such weaknesses, 
errors and indiscretions, we have no authority to conclude. 
We have before alluded to the fact, that there were general 
principles respecting the promotion of revivals of religion, which 
were well understood and established: and it is one of these 
principles, that men are to be converted through the truth 
and by the power of God: that truth is the instrument by 
which revivals of religion are to be promoted, as it is brought 
to bear upon the minds and consciences of men. In relation 
to the point now before us, vast injury is done in revivals of 
religion by uneducated and inexperienced men. Our argument 
is this. ‘Truth is the instrument ; the human mind and the 
affections, in their diversified and ever changing character, are 
the subjects upon which this truth is to be made to operate ; 
God in his gracious sovereignty is to render it efficacious, while 
man in his freedom is to feel his obligation to yield his cheerful 
obedience. Here we may ask, How is it possible for an unedu- 
cated man, so to understand this truth, the sublime system of 
moral science, revealed to us in the Bible, and so to discover 
and unravel the secrets of the human heart, as to bring this 
truth to bear upon it, so that it may secure the end which God 
designed? We are not to presume that divine sovereignty will 
interpose and prevent or correct the evils which human igno- 
rance and error may create. It seems preposterous to say that 
piety is all that is here demanded. We might as well say, that 
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piety is all that is required to navigate the sea, survey the 
heavens, measure the mountains and preside in the chair of 
mental and moral philosophy. ‘The only difference which we 
can discover, is, that piety in one case, is absolutely essential, 
and in the other not so; yet in neither is piety suflicient to safe 
and successful effort. 





THE MODE OF GOD’s GOVERNMENT OVER THE MORAL 
WORLD. 


By the Rev. Exocu Ponp, Bangor, Maine.* 


The Scriptures uniformly ascribe to God the government of 
the moral world. 'They represent the hearts, the free exer 
cises and actions of men as under the control of God, not less 
than the mighty movements of nature. God is said in the 
Scriptures to ‘ harden the hearts’ of men, to ‘fashion their 
hearts,’ and to ‘turn their hearts.’ The host of the king of As- 
syria is as much in the hand of the Lord, as the axe is in the 
hand of the hewer, the saw in the hand of him that shaketh 
it, or as the rod and the staff are in the hands of those that 
lift them up. Is. x. 15. The house of Israel is in the hand of 
the Lord, as clay is in the potters’ hand.’ Jer. xviii. 6. ‘The 
king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water ; 
he turneth it whithersoever he will.’ Prov. xxi. 1. 

Indeed, unless we suppose the government of God to extend 
to the moral world, he can hardly be said to have a govern- 
ment ; since, in this case, he cannot accomplish his purposes, 
or fulfil his predictions, or answer the prayers of his people, but 
is liable to be continually thwarted and defeated by the capri 
cious and independent agency of his creatures. It is a settled 
point, therefore, and with Calvinists (so far as 1 know) an un- 
disputed point, that God governs the moral world. He directs 
and controls, according to his pleasure, the free exercises and 
actions of moral beings. 

But how does he do this? In what manner is his govern- 
ment over the hearts of men sustained and administered ?— 


* We depart in this instance from our common practice as to giving the names of 
contributors, by the request of Professor Pond, which we presume he wishes in con- 
sideration of the character of his communication. 
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It hardly need be said that this is done in a manner entirely 
conformable to their natures, and consistent with their account- 
ableness. ‘The human constitution is the work of God. He 
formed the minds of men, made them what they are, and in 
governing them, we may be sure that he does no violence to 
the work of his own hands. The king of Assyria was not the 
less free, or the less responsible, because he was in the hands 
and under the control of the Almighty. And the same may be 
said of every other intelligent created being. 

It may be presumed that God governs the moral world, like 
the natural, according to established laws. The laws of nature, 
as they are called, have in many instances been discovered ; 
and perhaps it will be found that the laws of moral agency, 
or the established modes of Divine influence 
of men, are equally discoverable 

It may be laid down as a universal law, that every moral 


over the hearts 


erercise or action must hav l motive.” Eivery exercise of 


love or hatred, choice or refusal, necessarily implies an object 
on which it terminates. Livery moral accountable action im- 


plies some reason or end in w of which it is performed. 
To love when nothing is loved, or choose when nothing is 
chosen, or to act rationally without reason or end, or (which 
is the same) without a motive, is an absurdity. 

And not only is it true, that every act of the will must have 
a motive, it may also be said, with’ President Kdwards, that 
“the will is always as th rongzest molive. by the 
strongest motive, | do not n that which is infrinsically 
strongest, or which ought to | the greatest weight, but that 
which at the time appears t trongest, or strikes the mind 
with the greatest force. gd = that the will 1 alw: ys deter 
mined by that motive which is intrinsicall ngest, would 
be the same as to Say that men alw vs acl right. But to 
say that it is determined by that motive which at the time 
appears the strongest, or which strikes the mind with the 
greatest force, Is only to say, that men alwavs act as it seems 
to them most agreeable; or in other words, that they do as 
they please. And is if not self vice nt. that ree, resp msible 
agents do act in this way? “ There is scarcely a plainer and 
more universal! dictate of th nse and experience fm: nkind., 


than that, when men act voluntarily, and do what they please, 
then they do what suits them best, or what is most agreea 


* T use the word motive here in th f ense » sionify something without 
the will, and by means of which this facults 
t Works, Vol. v. p. 1é 
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bletothem. To say, that they do what they please, or what 
pleases them, but yet do not do what is most agreeable to them, 
is the same thing as to say, that they do what they please, but 
do not act their pleasure ; and that is to say, that they do what 
they please, and yet do not do what they please.” 

If motives always accompany action, and are in any sense 
the exciting causes of it, then it is plain that men always yield 
to those motives which, at the time, appear the strongest. 'T'o 
suppose the contrary, would be to suppose a less excitement to 
be more powerful than a greater ; or a weaker cause to prevail 
over one of superior strength. 

The proposition before us is also confirmed by every man’s 
erperience. We are all conscious of being influenced by mo- 
tives; and that the degree of influence is in proportion to the 
strength of motives. A certain amount of motives will lead us 
to think of a proposed measure, or course of action ; addi- 
tional motives will lead us to think of it seriously ; and a still 
further increase of motives may lead us to adept it. We are 
often in situations where the motives before us are so nearly 
equal, that we hesitate and are in suspense what course to pur- 
sue. And we all know, how a very slight inducement, com- 
ing up on one side or the other at such times, will be sufficient 
to turn the scale. And what is the inference to be drawn from 
such facts? ‘That we are mere machines, turned about me- 
chanicaily by weights and balances? Not at all; but that we 
are rational creatures, who are influenced by reasons or mo- 
tives; and that we are proportionally more influenced by those 
motives which seem to us strong and forcible, than by those 
which strike us with less power. 

That the will is always as the strongest motive, and that 
mankind universally are convinced of this, is evident from the 
manner in which they attempt to influence and direct the ac- 
tions one of another. This is done invariably by the presen- 
tation of motives ; and their hope of success (other things be- 
ing equal) is always in proportion to the strength of motives 
which they are able to exhibit. Thus a parent, wishing to 
direct the actions of a reluctant child into a particular channel, 
sets before it the reasonableness of the thing proposed. If 
this is not sufficient, he shows the child how much is to be 
gained by acquiescence. If the child still refuses, the parent 
appeals to his sense of obligation, and urges this as a motive 
to obedience. And if nothing else will prevail, he threatens 
to inflict deserved punishment. In this instance, we see the 


* Edwards’ Works Vel. v. p. 21. 
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parent proceeding in a regular course, adding motive to motive, 
till at length the will of the child is gained. And the parent 
need be no philosophe r, in order to understand and accomplish 
this, and to do it effectually. ‘T'he most unlettered man knows 
how to exert an influence, in directing the actions of his fe llow 
Creatures. Common sense and observation teach him to ex. 
hibit motives; and if he would increase his influence over those 
whom he addresses, he must increase the power of motives. 
The whole system of rewards and punishments, both in hu- 
man governments and in t Divine, is prool of the truth now 


under consideration. Or y othet principle, w hy does a rich 
reward, and ‘vere punishment, have greater influence than 
those of a trifling nature? VW loes the wrt pea ite offer a 
reward of thousands, rather than of tens, for the ay pre hension 
of the murderer? And wh murder | aa with death. 
rather than with bonds? Why does the Supreme Being hold 
forth eterna! life to them \ y patient continuance in well 
doing s | r| ‘Y. ! t Limmortatity : V hil ie he declares 
that the wig in is eternal death is it not manifest from 
the who stem of irds and punishments, not only that 
the actions of men are directed by motives, but that it is the 
stronger mot vhich 1s expected to prevail ? 

It ison t me principle, that men acquire a knowledge of 
hum inh natu and deriv bet irom ey peri nce 1h obsery- 
ing the tions of their { WwW DelInes The man of experi- 
ence and judgment finds no difficulty, ordinarily, in predicting 
how individuals, in particular circumstances, will act, especially 
if he is acquainted with those individuals, and knows their 
characters. “'The farmer p: nes, With as great certainty, 
that the best grain at the low , other things being equal, 
will meet with the most purch , as that the sun will shine 
to fertilize his fields, or that t t season will produce the 
richest crop.” And he reckons upon the labor of individuals 
in his service, esp cially if | nas ied them and knows their 
characters, with as much confidence as he does on the utensils 


they employ in the execution of his work. Suill, such indi- 


viduals act freely and voluntarily, in yielding to the influ- 
ence of motives, and fulfilling the expectations of the em- 
ployer. 

We always expect our follow men to act from the stronger 
motive ; and when we see any appearing to act in a different 
way, we conclude, either that they have motives of which we 
are ignorant, or that they gee and of course not respon- 
sible. Sothe E sgyptians, 1 in all probability, judged of Moses, 
when he chose to suffer nfilic tion with the people of God, rather 
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than enjoy the pleasures of sin fora season. So the Jewish 
rulers judged of Paul, when he left their company, and joined 
the followers of the crucified Nazarine. And so the world 
judge of the most disinterested and engaged Christians now. 
They know not how to appreciate the real motives of such 
Christians ; and they sometimes think them literally deranged, 
acting either from no motive, or from the weaker in opposition 
to the stronger ; and sometimes that they have motives which 
are not avowed, such as worldly ambition, or a desire of ap 
lause. 

On the whole, I think it perfectly plain, and worthy to be 
reckoned among the laws of our moral nature, that every act 
must have a motive ; and that the will is always determined 
by those motives which at the time appear the strongest. or 
which strike the mind with the greatest force. 

But if this is true, then a way is « pened in which God may 
and does control the actions of his er 
tency with their freedom and accountableness. He does it by 
the presentation of motives, and by rendering the motives pre 
sented sufficiently strong and efficacious to overcome those of an 
opposite tendency. And it must have occurred to every atten 
tive reader of the Scriptures, that this is the manner in which 
God is there represented as controlling the actions of men. 
When he wishes to direct their actions into a particular chan 
nel, or to accomplish an important end by their means, we 
uniformly find him bringing appropriate motives to bear upon 
them, and in this way leading and governing their wills. For 
instance ; in bringing the children of Israel into Egypt, to be 
preserved there through a season of famine, the co-operation of 
numerous free agents was concerned ; and this co-operation was 
secured, at every step, through the influence of motives. Jacob 
had motives for sending Joseph to visit his brethren; and Jo- 
seph had motives for going; and his brethren had motives for 
selling him to the Ishmaelites ; and the Ishmaelites had motives 
for purchasing him, and taking him into Egypt; and his father 
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* To this it may be objected, that we are all conscious of having power to yield to 
the weaker motive, in preference to the stronger. And I reply, without doubt we have 
natural power, or the necessary faculties, to yield to the weaker motive But do we 
ever exert such a power (4 And if any who hold the the ory shi uld atte mpt to put it to 


the test of experiment, would not the supposed value of the experiment itself consti- 
tute a motive stronger than any on the other side ? 

m It may be further objected, that to sinners under conviction the motives for embrae- 
ing religion often appear much stronger than those against it, while yet their hearts 
remain unchanged. But isit even so? Sinners under conviction desire to be happy, 
and they feel strongly induced to seek religion as a means of happiness; but do they 
seek or desire it for its own sake ? They have motives enough to take religion (if they 
could get it) as the sick man does his medicine ; but do they desire to embrace it, as a 
thing good in itself, and to be loved on its own account ? 
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and brethren, a few years after, had motives enough to induce 
them to follow him. So when the children of Israel were to 
be released from servitude and brought out of Egypt, their op- 
pressors were visited with a succession of judgments, till they 
were induced by motives to let Israel go. When Saul was to 
be anointed king over Israel, events were so ordered as to furnish 
motives to bring him into the presence of Samuel. And when 
David was to be advanced to the kingdom in place of Saul, he 
was led along through all his previous trials by an invisible 
hand, but always under the influence of motives. It was ap- 
pointed of God that the child Jesus should go down into Egypt; 
and motives were furnished to induce his reputed father to carry 
him there. It was also appointed that he should be brought 
up at Nazareth ; and when his parents came out of Egypt, 
they were induced by motives to turn aside to that city, instead 
of going to their former residence. 

In all these and innumerable other instances of the like kind, 
we see how God governs the world by motives. When he has 
an end to accomplish through the instrumentality of creatures, 
he always exhibits sufficient motives, and by means of these 
directs their actions. Indeed, the actions of rational beings 
cannot be directed or performed, independently of motives. As 
I have said already, there cannot be a choice, without a thing 
chosen ; or an accountable action, without some reason or end 
for which the action is performed. But the thing chosen—the 
reason or end of the action, is the motive. There must be 
motives, therefore, to accountable action. In this way, we in- 
fluence the actions one of another; and God directs and con- 
trols the free actions of his creatures, and turns their hearts 
“ whithersoever he will,” by the same means. 

That motives constitute the exciting causes, the tnstrumen- 
tality, by which the moral world is governed, is too plain to be 
denied. But an important question here arises, Are the hearts 
of men governed by motives exclusively? Has God no di- 
rect agency or influence in the matter ? 

In reply to these questions it should be observed, that God 
governs the moral world, as well as the natural, by his own 
power. ‘This proposition, however, needs to be explained. 

By some, the doctrine of Divine efficiency, so called, is under- 
stood to imply, that God creates every volition of every creature, 
whether holy or sinful, by a particular act of his omnipotence; 
or, in other words, that there is an individual act of God reach- 
ing and producing every individual act of every created being 
throughout the universe. 

To those who regard the subject in this light I would say 
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that I believe the hearts of men to be as much in the hands of 
God, as any other part of his creation,—and no more. I love 
tosee and acknowledge God in everything ;—in the falling 
drops, the springing grass, the waving trees, the rolling ocean, 
and in all the changes which take place around us. What are 
commonly called the laws of nature are but established modes 
of divine operation ; so that in all the phenomena of the nat- 
ural world, from the greatest to the least, we witness a continual 
exertion of the power of God. And now I would ask, are we 
to suppose that there is a particular act of God preceding and 
causing every individual change which takes place in nature ? 
Cannot a drop of rain form in the atmosphere, and fall te the 
earth, without a number of specific Divine acts to form it, and 
to bring it down? Cannot a leaf quiver in the breeze, without 
acorresponding number of Divine acts to move it? Cannot 
an insect spread his wing, or a mote fly in the air, or a wave 
roll upon the deep, without a particular act of God preceding 
and causing these several changes? Must we suppose there 
are innumerable Divine acts, put forth at the same time, pre- 
ceding and causing all the countless, innumerable changes 
which are continually taking place in the universe of nature ? 
I believe no philosopher has ever accounted for the changes in 
the natural world in this way. Nor is it possible they should 
be thus accounted for ; since a great proportion of them are so 
minute as to be to all appearance progressive ;—such as the 
growth and decay of animals and vegetables, and the forma- 
tion and dissolution of many solid substances. 

We consider the changes in nature as the work of God, be- 
cause they are the result of an omnipotent energy, continually 
and steadily exerted—exerted, under the direction of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, and ordinarily according to established 
laws. And why may we not account for God’s government of 
the moral world in the same way? ‘The instruments by which 
he controls the actions of creatures, we have seen, are motives ; 
but there needs something not residing in motives to make them 
effectual. And why not suppose that the same Divine energy, 
which controls all nature according to fixed laws, controls also 
the moral world, according to the law of motives? Why not 
suppose an energy continually going forth from God 
through the moral world, not only to sustain the faculties 
of creatures, but to connect motive with action, according 
to the laws of mind, and according to the purpose of the 
Supreme Disposer ? 

Will it be said, on the one hand, that an efficiency such as 
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this is not enough to answer all the purposes of Divine sover- 
eignty? But why notenough? It exalts God high above the 
moral world, as he is above the natural, and represents both as 
alike subject to his control. It represents him as ‘doing his 
pleasure in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth,’ and as literally ‘ working all things after the 
council of his own will.’ 

Will it be said, on the other hand, that the efficiency here 
supposed is inconsistent with the freedom and accountableness 
of creatures? But how inconsistent? It interferes not with 
the regular influence of motives, but sustains this influence. It 
interferes not with the laws of mind, but sustains and gives ef- 
fect to these laws. From the energy or efficiency of which I have 
spoken, creatures feel no more restraint, than they do from the 
upholding hand of God. Indeed this energy, so far from im- 
pairing freedom and accountableness, is believed to be indispen- 
sable to the continuance of accountable action. Were it 
withdrawn, we should not be in a situation to act, more than if 
God should withdraw his sustaining power. 

If evidence be demanded of the reality of the energy here 
supposed, I adduce the fact that we are creatures, dependent 
creatures, all whose springs are in God, and who live and move, 
and have their being in him. Such creatures cannot have an 
independent efficiency within themselves. ‘They are not capable 
of it, and they do not need it. 

I adduce also the consideration, that the moral world needs 
to be as entirely under the control of God, as the natural. It 
certainly needs controlling as much, and, without doubt, vastly 
greater consequences depend on its being controlled wisely and 
efficiently. Why then shall we regard the natural world as 

laced completely in the hands of God, and the moral world as 
“ft to the independent action and direction of creatures ?—I 
see no necessity, on the one hand, of placing the wills of crea- 
tures any more under the control of God than the rest of his 
works, by making every volition the product of a distinct cre- 
ating act ; and I see no necessity, on the other, of placing them 
less under the control of God than the rest of his works, by 
giving to creatures an independent efficiency in originating 
their own volitions. God should rather be considered as reign- 
ing over the world, of matter and mind alike,—not indeed in 
the same manner, but with equal certainty and efficiency— 
and as fulfilling his purposes in both, by the energies of his 
power. 

I cannot but think, too, that the view here given is more in 
accordance with the representations of Scripture, than that 
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which limits God’s control over mind to the mere presentation 
of motives. In the Scriptures, God’s control over the hearts of 
men is set forth as frequently, and with as little qualification, as 
his government over the world of nature. If he ‘ covereth the 
heaven with clouds, and prepareth rain for the earth, and mak- 
eth grass to grow upon the mountains, and giveth to the beast 
his food ;’ he is said with equal explicitness to fashion, to turn, 
to melt, to break, to incline, and to harden the hearts of men. 
It is needless to quote passages, as they will instantly be recol- 
lected by every attentive reader of the Bible. That theory, 
then, must be most in accordance with the Bible, which repre- 
sents the worlds of matter and of mind as alike in the hands 
and under the control of God, and which represents him as 
directing the actions of creatures, not less than the changes of 
nature, by his own power. 

In addition to that constantly supplied energy by which God 
sustains and carries on his government over creatures, there is 
needed, in one event of life, a special exertion of Divine power. 
I refer to the change in regeneration. I need not enlarge here 
in describing the nature of this change. Suffice it to say, that 
it is an instantaneous change in the internal exercises or affec- 
tions from sin to holiness. It is a change in which the subject 
is voluntary ; and it is so deep and radical, that, when regener- 
ated, he may properly he denominated ‘a new creature.’ Old 
things have passed away with him, and all things have ‘be- 
come new. —T his change is represented in the Scriptures as 
the result, not of God’s ordinary operation on the heart, but of 
a special, extraordinary influence. It is spoken of as an ex- 
traordinary display of Divine power. It is ‘the exceeding 
greatness of God’s power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of his mighty power which he wrought in Christ 
Jesus, when he raised him from the dead.’ Eph. i. 19. 

It is of great importance that this special work of God should 
be distinguished from that common energy by which his gov- 
ernment over the moral world is sustained. This distinction 
has been virtually confounded, not only by Liberalists, who 
deny the necessity of regeneration, but by some very good men, 
who seem to have verged to the other extreme. If we sup- 
pose that every moral exercise, sinful and holy, is the product 
of a distinct creative act, and that there is no other way in 
which God’s ordinary government over the hearts of creatures 
can be maintained, we obviously leave no room for an extraor- 
dinary exertion of Divine power in regeneration. If the or- 
dinary assistance of God accomplishes every thing, there is 
nothing for special grace to do. Accordingly, those who adopt 
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these views relative to the ordinary assistance of God, do not 
admit that there is any special power exerted in regeneration, 
The power is the same which produces the last sinful exer. 
cise, as that which produces the first holy one; and is exerted 
in the same way; and there is nothing special in the latter 
case except the effect.—But the Scriptures, I am_ persuaded, 
give a different view of the subject. When we pray for the 
outpouring of the Divine Spirit, we mean something more than 
the ordinary assistance of God ; and when the Spirit is said to 
be poured out, for the conversion of sinners and the upbuilding 
of the church, something more than ordinary assistance is in- 
tended. ‘The work of God in regeneration is uniformly repre- 
sented in Scripture as a special work—something above and 
beyond all common efficiency—and as a manifestation of extra- 
ordinary power. 

There are various particulars in regard to which the ordinary 
and extraordinary work of God on the hearts of men may be 
distinguished. The former of these works is not appropriated, 
in Scripture, to the third person in the Trinity. It is not spo- 
ken of, like the latter, as the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit. 
Neither has the former any tendency, like the latter, to turn 
back the perverted current of the affections, and produce a 
change from sin to holiness. 

It may also be observed, that the ground of the necessity 
for these two Divine operations is entirely different. The ne- 
cessity for that ordinary influence by which the government of 
God over the hearts of men is sustained, lies in the fact that 
they are creatures. It is needed as much in heaven as upon 
earth; and would be as much needed on earth as it now is, 
were all its inhabitants perfectly holy.—But the necessity for 
that special, extraordinary influence, by which the soul is re- 
newed, lies in the fact that we are sinners. We are perverse 
and obstinate transgressors, and need to have the stubbornness 
of our hearts subdued by special power. If we were not sin- 
ners, we could not be regenerated ; ané should not need that 
extraordinary influence by which regeneration is accomplished. 
If we were not fallen, guilty creatures, who must be born again 
in order to be saved, the exigency would not exist, to meet 
which the special operations of the Holy Spirit are bestowed. 

Another mark of distinction between common and special 
influences is, that in dispensing the tormer, God acts as a moral 
Governor ; but in dispensing the latter, as a Sovereign. That 
common energy, by which his government over the hearts of 
creatures is sustained, he never withholds from any rational be- 
ing. He bestows it by an established law, and he might as well 
be expected to subvert the law of gravitation, or any other of 
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the laws of nature, as this. But the special operations of his 
Holy Spirit—which are rendered needful by the voluntary and 
inexcusable wickedness of men, and the object which is to over- 
come this wickedness—he gives or withholds, as seemeth good 
in his sight. He is under no obligations, in point of justice, to 
bestow these influences upon any one. He might withhold 
them universally, and leave all his sinful creatures to perish un- 
reclaimed, and his throne would be guiltless. Wherever: they 
are bestowed, they are bestowed in mere mercy; and he has 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
leaves to his own chosen way. 

It is on the ground of the distinction here made between 
common and special influences that we learn in what sense 
God may be said to /eave any sinner. He never leaves his sin- 
ful creatures as to that common energy by which his govern- 
ment over them is sustained; for so left, they would not be 
moral beings. ‘They would not be in a situation to sin or re- 
pent, more than if God were to withdraw his supporting hand. 
But they are left as to special influences and restraints. In 
righteous judgement, God withholds from them that special 
grace, without which it is certain they will persist, in face of all 
their obligations, in the road to death. In this sense, he ‘ gave 
up some of his ancieat people to their own heart’s lusts; Ps. 
81. 12, and ‘ suffered the Gentile nations to walk in their own 
way. Acts 14. 16. 

It is sometimes asked, in these days, whether sinners have 
not power to repent and do their duty without God, or without 
Divine assistance. 'The distinction between common and 
special influences may serve to throw light on this inquiry. If 
by Divine assistance be meant that common assistance of God, 
by which his government over the moral world is sustained, it 
is obvious that without this, sinners have no power to repent 
and do their duty ; because without it, they would have no 
power to act any way, and would not be moral agents. But if 
by Divine assistance be meant that special Divine influence 
by which the hearts of sinners are renewed, then the proper an- 
swer to the question will depend on the meaning attached to 
the word power. Sinners have no moral power, no disposition 
to repent, without special Divine assistance, although they may 
be said to have natural power.—On the whole, the phraseol- 
ogy under consideration is so liable to be misunderstood—to be 
received in a sense which is not true, which contradicts the 
Scriptures, and is opposed to the experience and the prayers of 
Christians, that it ought not to be used but with great caution, 
and with all needful explanation. 
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If any ask, what we are to understand by special, in distinc. 
tion from common influences, and what they do for those on 
whom they are effectually exerted ; I answer, they do all that is 
necessary to be done, in order to their awakening, conviction, 
and conversion. ‘They enlighten and impress the sinner, not 
by revealing new truths, but by opening his eyes to see, and 
his heart to feel, the weight and importance of truths already 
revealed. ‘They not only present motives before the mind, but 
prepare the mind to be influenced by motives, so that the 
truth of God may become effectual. 

I cannot doubt that the special influences of the Spirit are 
direct and immediate in their operation upon the mind. In- 
deed, I think this is true of common Divine influences; and 
much more of those which are special and extraordinary, and 
by which the deep currents of the soul are changed. 

The supposition that the work of the Spirit in regeneration 
is direct upon the mind accords best with the representations of 
Scripture, and with facts. Renewed souls are spoken of in the 
Scriptures as God's workmanship, God’s building. 'They 
have been new created in Christ Jesus. And the power by 
which they have been new created is said to have wrought effect- 
ually in them. In the account which inspiration has given us 
of the conversion of Lydia, it is said that ‘the Lord opened 
her heart, that she attended unto the things which were spo- 
ken of Paul.’ Acts 16.14. ‘The Lord, it appears, first opened 
her heart—her mind was wrought upon by an immediate Di- 
vine influence—and then her attention was easily caught, and 
the preaching of Paul was soon effectual. 

And the evidence from facts is equally decisive as that from 
Scripture. Here is a person who has gone to the same meet- 
ing, and heard the same truths from: the same preacher hun- 
dreds of times; cud in every instance without any good effect. 
The most weighty considerations are urged upon him, but he 
continues indifferent and insensible. At length, however, his 
heart is touched, and the truth comes armed with unwonted 
power. It arrests attention, excites feeling, leads on to a new 
train of thoughts and exercises, and speedily becomes the pow- 
er of God unto salvation. But why this sudden and sur- 
prising change? ‘The truth dispensed is the same. It is no 
more or less important than it was years ago. ‘The preacher, 
too, is the same; and outward circunistances are all the same. 
Must we not necessarily conclude in a case like this (and such 
cases are of frequent occurrence*) that there has been a secret 





* “ Thave heard men of respectability assert,” says Dr. Baxter of Virginia, “ that 
their manifestations of Gospel truth were so clear, as to require some caution when 
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invisible influence on the mind of the individual? His 
heart has been opened, like that of Lydia, that he may at- 
tend to Divine instruction. By a direct influence on his mind, 
he is prepared to hear and feel, and soon becomes willing in the 
day of God’s power. 

It should be remarked, however, that in all this process there 
has been no miracle performed—nothing contrary to the nature 
and laws of mind, or to the free unembarrassed use of its pow- 
ers. Instead of embarrassment, indeed, the powers at such 
times are usually exercised with unwonted energy and freedom. 
Instead of compulsion or restraint, the subject of renewing 
grace is, if possible, more free than ever. ‘The mind is awake; 
the thoughts flow easily and rapidly ; the sensibilities are alive 
to feel; and when the stubborn will bows, it bows as freely as 
before it resisted. 

If it be inquired farther, how this great change has been ef- 
fected by an immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, while yet 
the mind retains its freedom; I freely answer that 1 cannot 
tell. The facts in the case are sufficiently plain, and these are all 
with which we are particularly concerned. The manner is be- 
yond the limits of human research ; and the language of Scrip- 
ture respecting it, is rather calculated to repress curiosity, than 
to afford information. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the work of sanctifi- 
cation in the heart of the believer is obviously the result of a 
special Divine operation.—The Christian, in this world, is 
sanctified but in part, and is beset by a thousand influences ad- 
verse to his spiritual progress and interests. He needs, there- 
fore, special aid. 'The exigency, which existed before conver- 
sion in a great measure continues, and to meet it, special grace 
is still needed and is bestowed. 

Christians often pray that they might not be deserted of God, 
and that he would not take his Holy Spirit from them. The 
meaning of such prayer is, not that God would not withhold 
that universal energy by which bis government over the moral 
world is sustained, but that he would not remove special influ- 
ences and restraints. ‘These the Christian is deeply sensible 


they began to speak, lest they should use language which might induce their hearers 
to suppose that they had seen those things with bodily eyes ; but at the same time, 
they had seen no image, or sensible representation, nor indeed any thing besides the 
old truths contained in the Bible’ Letter to Dr. Alexander on the Revivals in Ken- 
tuky in 1802, See N. York Miss. Mag. Vol, iii. pp. 86—92. 
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that he needs. Without them, he knows that he shall fall and 
perish forever. He prays, therefore, with the Psalmist, ‘ Cast 
me not away from thy presence, and take not thine Holy Spirit 
from me. Put not thy servant away in anger; leave me not, 
neither forsake me, O God of my salvation.’ 





REVIEWS. 


THe Curistian Ministry. By the Rev. Cuartes 
Brinces, B. A. Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk, and 
Author of Exposition of Psalm cxix. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
New York: Jonathan Leavitt. 1833. Boston: Crocker 
and Brewster. 


The book at the head of this article, embraces topics of 
vital interest to the church and world. It is chiefly occupied, 
as its title imports, in considering the causes of ministerial in- 
efficiency, and in suggesting remedies, and pressing incite- 
ments to duty. ‘The author, who isa clergyman of the es- 
tablished church in England, manifestly entertains high views 
of the duties and responsibilities of those who watch for souls. 
He writes with ability and with a spirit deeply serious and 
thoroughly evangelical—as one, who is himself strongly im- 
pressed with the magnitude and awfulness of the sacted charge. 
He is evidently a man of unaffected diffidence and modesty ; 
hence his frequent quotations from nearly all writers of emi- 
nence, who have discussed kindred topics, that in this way he 
might reinforce his own views and opinions with the grave 
authority of the mighty dead. 

Well written treatises of this kind are ever to be hailed with 
approbation. ‘There is constant need of them. And they can- 
not be attentively read without essential benefit. Borne down 
with the depressive action of a burdensome and monotonous 
round of duties, cut off frequently for a length of time from 
the stirring intercourse of their brethren, ministers are in dan- 
ger of falling into a desponding, inefficient state of mind. Their 
duties appear hard, perhaps impracticable. Many are either 
neglected entirely or heavily performed. In such seasons, yea, 
in all seasons of slumbering, disheartened unfaithfulness, 
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these printed monitors are opportune and useful. They rouse 
up the dormant elements and capabilities of usefulness. They 
fasten the conviction, like a spur upon the conscience, “ Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel.” Who, for instance, that is 
not dead in sin, can stand unmoved before the awakening ex- 
postulations of “the Reformed Pastor ?” 

Whilst we can cheerfully recommend this work as one adapt- 
ed to be useful, we would record the desire and the request, 
that some of our own ministers, who have had experience and 
who wield a strong pen, would favor the public with a treatise 
on ministerial responsibility and duty. ‘There are those who 
can make a better book on this momentous subject than any 
we have imported, or shall import-—at least, a book better 
adapted to do good in this country.—Circumstances here are 
peculiar, and they should be consulted in a work to be circu- 
lated amongst our own pastors and candidates. ‘There is man- 
ifestly too much done in reprinting foreign books, and not 
enough in making books on the ground; or rather, though 
foreign books of certain kinds may well be reprinted, and 
enough are made at home of certain kinds ; yet, of such as meet 
our peculiar and experienced wants, we want more made here. 
We depend too much on foreign talent and industry, as though 
there were no heads and hearts, on this side of the waters, com- 
petent to the responsible business of writing books. We would 
make the remark with some qualification, and yet there is truth 
enough in it to justify us in making it. 

Our author treats of the following general topics. 1. Gen- 
eral views of the Christian ministry. 2. General causes of the 
want of success in the Christian ministry. 3. Causes of min- 
isterial inefficiency connected with our personal character. 4. 
The public work of the Christian ministry. 5. The pastoral 
work of the Christian ministry. 

In the treatment of these several points, if any thing is want- 
ing, it is more of the close, home-work of Baxter. He gives 
admirable instruction, but he does not apply and press it with 
sufficient directness and power ; he lets us off too easily, with- 
out making us feel with adequate depth and strength of con- 
Viction, that these duties must not be neglected,—must be 
performed. 

We shall not attempt to follow our author in the details of 
his work, but make a few free remarks upon the same general 
subject. Severe inquisition should be instituted to search out 
and expose the causes, so widely at work, which detract from 
the efficacy of those labors, which are appointed for the saving 
of the immortal soul. 
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The writer of these pages does not expect to suggest any 
thing especially new, or startling to his brethren; he claims 
only the humble intention of stirring up their pure minds by 
way of remembrance. 

In regard to the causes of ministerial inefficiency, there is 
little need of ignorance or mistake. 'The more active of them 
are prominent and obvious. ‘They are chiefly defects in per- 
sonal character. And the main thing is, deficiency in piely— 
a want of warm, devoted love to.God and the souls of men. 

Having said this, we are sensible that we have made a very 
trite remark. But shall it on this account cease to be made? 
Is it felt? Want of piety—of active, constraining godliness 
in ministers, is the main operative reason that no more sinners 
are born into the kingdom of Christ. Is the truth felé at the 
core of the heart? It ought to be so felt, and this great cause 
or occasion of men’s perdition forever removed. 

It is not said, that ministers cannot preach without piety. 
They may even preach well; on many subjects they may de- 
liver and press truth with an affecting solemnity and earnest- 
ness, whilst destitute of all deep and saving experience of the 
truth in their own souls. Probably all do not realize how far 
a person of respectable talents and vigorous imagination may go 
in proclaiming the doctrines of the Gospel, and even in de- 
scribing the peculiarities of Christian experience, when he him- 
self remains under the dominion of an unbroken depravity. 
We fully accede to the sentiments of a distinguished writer, 
that “it is possible for one to declare, with ability and effect, the 
Gospel to others, and yet himself be a castaway—to unravel the 
whole of that spiritual mechanism by which a sinner is trans 
formed into a saint, while he does not exemplify that mechan- 
ism upon his own person—to explain, what must be done, and 
what must be undergone, in the process of becoming one of 
the children of the kingdom, while he himself remains one of 
the children of this world.” It is, furthermore, admitted, that 
a minister may, to some extent, be successful without personal 
religion. If he utters the messages of truth with plainness and 
solemnity, and discharges the other various duties of his office 
with tolerable external fidelity,God may, and in many instances, 
will add his blessing; and the minister may become instru- 
mental in effectually pointing others to that Saviour of whose 
love he is ignorant, and to that heaven from which he is in the 
way of being finally excluded. 

But whilst it is conceded, that ministers may sometimes 
preach well and even successfully, without personal religion, 
or with only a small measure of it, still it is true, and the 
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truth must ever be urged, that piety—ardent love to God 
and the souls of men, is the first and indispensable qualification 
in a minister, the main cause of all his power and usefulness. 
It may be safely affirmed, that where there is eminent and ac- 
tive piety there will be, orditiarily, if not invariably, efficiency 
and success. Whereas if there be an utter want of piety, suc- 
cess will necessarily be limited and casual. We do not under- 
take to say, that the reason why ministers accomplish no more, 
is, that they are destitute of personal religion. Such a state- 
ment would be grossly uncharitable, and we trust, wholly vntrue. 
We choose rather to repeat what we have already said, that 
the grand reason of ministerial inefficiency is found in the sadly 
depressed standard of religious character, which attains amongst 
those who publish the Gospel. ‘There is a deficiency in the 
minister’s piety. The sure consequence is, a deficiency in the 
manner, spirit, and thoreughness of performing incumbent 
duty. Ministers of this stamp do not intensely love the souls 
of those around them. Of course, they do not labor and toil, 
and spend themselves for their salvation. They even sleep at 
their posts when all the energies of their being ought to be 
roused and nerved, and solely directed to the momentous busi- 
ness of their calling. 'They are dead in devotion, sluggish in 
duty, and inhumanly indifferent, amid all the startling solemni- 
ties of truth and eternity. The result is, as might be expect- 
ed; those for whom Christ died, go on, by them and over them, 
toperdition. If any are saved, it seems to be by a surprizing 
interposition of God’s inscrutable sovereignty. ‘hus, want of 
success follows directly from want of piety. First, coldness at 
heart; hence, neglect of duty; hence, the everlasting death of 
the soul. : 
On the other hand, from ardent devotedness to God, follows, 
with equal conclusiveness, the probability, if not the absolute 
certainty, of glorious success. First, deep-seated, energetic god- 
liness; hence, fervor in prayer, promptness in duty ;—and 
hence, the Spirit’s presence, and the sinner’s conversion to God. 
This is not mere declamation. It is the conclusion of univer- 
sal experience. On every side, we see the fact, conspicuous as 
noon day, that a low state of pious feeling in the ministry is as- 
sociated with the tardy and doubtful edification of believers and 
the sadly unfrequent conversion of the ungodly. Equally de- 
cisive is the voice of facts, when we fix our attention upon min- 
isters of eminent godliness and fidelity. Can a single instance 
be found of a servant of Christ, ardently pious, unceasingly 
devoted, who has been doomed to the anguish of protracted ill 
success? Was it Edwards? Was it Brainard? Was it Pay- 
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son? ‘These men lived almost in a perpetual revival, because 
they lived near to God, under the very droppings of heaven, 
As it was with them, so it will be with all those, who in spirit 
and practice are like them. God will bless such ministers every 
where. ‘This is matter of promise; it is as certain as truth 
itself. 

How vastly increased then would be the power of the min- 
istry, if all who serve at the altar would come up to this stand- 
ard and this spirit. ‘lo what a high and venerated dignity it 
would be raised, and what a rebuking energy would go forth 
from it upon a wicked and an adulterous generation. A new 
and brighter glory would gather around Zion; triumphs of 
salvation would attend her progress. She would immediately 
arise and shine ; her light would come, her walls be raised, her 
courts be crowded with thronging multitudes of converts, shout- 
ing in loud accents the praises of her King. 

Deficiences in intellect ual character and habits, may bead- 
duced as another radical cause of ministerial ineiliciency. There 
are frequent instances of an inadequate mental training for the 
work. Sufficieat time is not taken to lay a deep, broad, 
solid foundation. With many, there is an impatience on this 
subject, which, though it springs from commendable motives, is 
unfavorable to thorough preparatory discipline. They look 
abroad and behold darkness and irreligion prevailing, and souls 
pressing in unnumbered millions down to ruin; and they long 
forthwith to be in the field, to warn and save some of them, 
Whilst we approve of the benevolence and zeal, we are com- 
pelled to say that as a general thing the haste is decidedly in- 
judicious. It is admitted that there are exceptions. Cases will 
occur in which a protracted process of study would not be ad- 
visable. Men of certain habits and character may be exten- 
sively useful in the ministry whose original preparation is very 
defective. Examples illustrative of this remark are found in 
such men as Andrew Fuller of England, and Jeremiah Hal- 
lock of our own country. Itis a pernicious rule that would 
deprive the church of services of so valuable and efiicient a 
character. Whilst we plead for a thorough professional educa- 
tion, we say nothing to the disparagement of worthies of this 
class; we yield them double honor. Nor do we exalt mere 
learning above piety. We place piety first ; it is indispensable, 
itis the foundaion. Having done this, we must earnestly in- 
sist, as a general thing, upon a regular, patient course of profes- 
sional study. ‘The young man who takes this course, will or- 
dinarily accomplish more good in his whole term of labor, 
though it be considerably shortened, than he can rationally 
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expect to accomplish, by hurrying and compressing his prepar- 
ation, and rushing ¢ onfide »ntly into the field, with crude notions, 
and unfurnished, uncultivated powers. ‘lhe wisest and most 
experienced amongst us give a harmonious and decided opinion 
on this subject, and all observation confirms it. 

There is another thing which deserves to be mentioned. 
Some who take time enough and pursue a regular course of 
study, injure their subsequent usefulness by not being suffi- 
ciently professional in their studies. 'They are not chiefly 

ccupied with those great de partin ‘nts of knowledge which re- 
late immediately to their work. Some enter the Theological 
Seminary with very strong literary tastes and propensities. 
They indulge them. They lay aside works of exegesis and 
theology, and give their paramount attention to the pursuits of 
general literature. Sacred science comes in incidentally. ‘They 
imbibe only, what may conveniently fall in their way in the 


prescribed routine of lectures and discussions. Of course, they 
go out into the world very impe rfectly qualified for the arduous 
and responsi! a duties of the minis try. ‘They may havea po| - 


ular talent—be able to write with ease and elegance. But they 
cannot endure: they are deficient in the req wiaite resources 
They create expectations which they fail to fulfil. If a young 
man wishesto makea solid, efficient, erowing minister, let him | lay 
the foundation in the Theological Seminary, by a diligent and 
devoted attention to the prescribed course of studies. If he does 
not, we can assure him he will bitterly regret it, when he is 
called to sustain the difficult, responsible, and ever recurring du- 
ties of a settled pastor. 

A cause of ministerial inefficiency may be found not only in 
deficient preparation but also in subseque nt professional indo- 
lence. Ministers do not universally continue through life to be 
students as they ought. There are those who seem to practic 
as though they supposed their studies, and the necessity 
study were finally ended, the moment they leave the 'Theolo- 
gical Seminary—that all necessary acc umulations of knowledge 
have been made, and henceforward they have nothing to do, 
but diffuse their moral and intellectual treasures. Though it 
can hardly be conceived as possible, that an idea so highly pre- 
posterous, should obtain possession of a cultivated mind ; yet 
two often is it manifestly there and ruinously at work. At any 
rate the fact is conspicuous, that nota few of Christ’s ministers 
are intellectually lazy. They do not bend their mental ener- 
gies to hard investigation and noble exertion. ‘They spend 
comparatively little time in their libraries, or what is better, in 
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solitude of deép and strenuous thought. The consequence 
is, the mind is stationary. It even growsdulland rusty. ‘These 
men preach no better at forty than at thirty, no better at fifty 
than at forty. Indeed some might be found, whose earliest per- 
formances were decidedly the best ; and were we called upon to 
select from their stock of manuscripts a discourse on which to 
rest their posthumus reputation, we should be likely to take one 
written at the farthest remove from the time they were buried. 
It is shameful, it is wicked, to let the immortal mind which is set 
apart to impress and mould for an endless destiny other immor- 
tal minds, thus to dwindle and run to waste. ‘his mental in- 
dolence is surely a prominent and notorious evil in the ministry ; 
it is an evil which must be corrected, before this divine institu- 
tion shall accomplish any thing like its designed and practicable 
amount of success. 

The usefulness of some ministers undoubtedly suffers from 
the mode in which they conduct their studies. They are 
deeply solicitous to furnish, discipline and strengthen their 
mines; and they spend much time in efforts to attain this im- 
portant object. But they fail to a considerable extent from not 
selecting the right material, the proper nourishment. Perhaps, 
a course of light desultory reading is pursued, such as reviews, 
biographies, and the still more ephemeral productions of the 
day. ‘These are good in their place ; but their place is a retired 
and subordinate one. It will require eflort and self-denial even, 
to turn away from them to higher and harder application. 
They come often, fresh and new. ‘They contain something 
that never was printed before, many interesting facts and thrill- 
ing appeals. It costs but little mental labor to read them. Thus 
constituted and coming, they are tempters to allure and steal 
away precious time. ‘They do steal away time. He is a favored 
nan who has a large number and variety of newspapers, peri- 
odicals, &c. coming into his house weekly, whose heart is not 
afflicted with the bitter recollection of hours, perhaps days un- 
profitably spent over them. Still ministers must have them 
they are good—they are even indispensable. But they must not 
be abused, nor suffered to injure those who read them. — Prop- 
erly used, they will prove a most valuable incitement and ben- 
efit. But if indolently pored over, during hours and days 
which ought to be consecrated to study, they will dissipate and 
enfeeble, instead of discipline, store and strengthen the mind. 
If we fail to raise in the present generation such divines as have 
gone before us, probably one reason will be, the present over- 
flowing abundance of light milky reading. 

There is another kind of busy indolence, to which ministers 
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and especially students in theology, are exposed, and which 
detracts from mental power and injures usefulness. We allude 
to the practice, to which there is a temptation in every exten- 
sive library, of looking over a great many books—of glanc- 
ing from one thing, and from one author, to another, as a 
mere matter of dreamy curiosity. ‘The mind, unless forced 
and chained to the point of labor to which we wish to keep it, 
will, from its natural reluctance to fixed effort, fly off upon these 
idle excursions. ‘T'hat detriment is incurred by every indul- 
gence of this kind, there can be no doubt. This soft, luxurious 
rambling has a direct tendency to unsettle the mind, render it 
uncontrolable, and in this way effectually to undo the work of a 
stern and sober discipline. Cecil in his Remains gives us his 
experience on this point, and it is well worthy of attention. 
“ Kvery book really worth a minister’s studying, he ought, if 
possible, to have in his own library. I have used large libra- 
ries, but 1 soon leftthem. ‘Time was frittered away : my mind 
was unconcentrated. Besides, the habit which it begets of 
turning over a multitude of books is a pernicious habit. And 
the usual contents of such libraries are injurious to a spiritual 
man, whose office it is to transact with men’s minds. They 
have a dry, cold, deadening effect. It may suit dead men to 
walk among the dead ; but send not a living man to be chilled 
among the ruins of Tadmor in the Wilderness.” There is 
frequently an injudicious haste—a desire to pass over a great 
field of learning. Particularly is this an evil in Theolgical 
Seminaries. Students generally meddle with too much. ‘They 
take in hand too many authors—get a glimpse of a great deal 
of knowledge, but fasten and rivet inalienably upon the mind 
comparatively but little. ‘The remedy of this evil is very sim- 
ple, easily pointed out, and perfectly practicable. Let a few 
standard worl:s in the several branches be selected, and thor- 
oughly studied, mastered and digested, and the benefit will be 
incalculable. A minister need not have a great library. A 
small number of works which have been put together by the 
strong, deep and sound thinkers of different ages, will be enough, 
if he uses them aright, to make him a workman, that need not 
be ashamed. No matter if the number be quite small. In- 
timate and prolonged communion with some one great master 
spirit, will do more to exalt and ennoble the mind, than a care- 
less, hurried attention to ever so great a multitude of the common 
stamp. When ministers will dothis, and push aside the ephemeral 
things which with a bright exterior are continually courting 
their attention, and come to the patient, determined, thorough 
study of solid standard works, there will be seen at once a 
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marked increase of intellectual strength, and evidences of an 
augmented moral efficiency which will bring glory to God, and 
by his grace, souls to aeaven. 

Ministers find out very soon after they enter the field that 
what they want is principles—the first great privciples of moral 
and theological science. Unless they have these well-defined 
and maturely settled in the mind, end never can know with 
any confidence, where they are going. If they do have the ‘m, 
though they may be deficient in some of the details of their 
profession, they will be enabled to proceed with safety and suc. 
cess, even through scenes of darkness and diffic ulty. They 
will have an intelligent confidence that they are in a correct 
course. ‘These prince iples, carefully and firmly fixed, will be 
like posts on each side of their p ath, which will interce pt all at- 
tempts to wander. And how are these principles acquired? 
We answer, by a thorough and reflective study of standard 
works. Such, for example, as Butler’s Analogy—books like 
this are the true material, tbat will put the mind ona deep and 
sure foundation, and raise it up a strong and massive structure, 

In alluding to the causes of ministeral inefficiency, it will be 
expected that we say something of the prevailing style of 
preaching. We feel that this is a difficult point. W hilst there 
is much to commend in the mode and spirit of pulpit efforts in 
this country, there is much undoubtedly which needs correction. 
This is easily said, and often said. But to point out the e oy 
and deficiences of this most important part of clerical duty, 
that they may be seen and corrected, is quite another affair. 
Yet there is great room for improvement, and improvement 
must, in some way, be effected, ere this prominent instrument 
of human reformation arrives at its full and destined measure 


of power. All those ministers, w 7 have warmly at heart the 
salvation of souls, undoubtedly feel at times intensely and with 
agony on this point. sefore ente ring f upon the work. many are 


apt to think, that they - ll be able to make men hear and re- 
ceive the truth of God; but how soon comes bitter dis sappoint- 
ment. "The Gospel is preached ; the terrors of the Lord, the 
love of Jesus, doctrines and motives, adapted to move and melt 
the heart, eloquently and forcibly uttered, but the apathy of 
death, the insensibility of the grave, reigns under the whole 
momentous disclosure. And why is it so? Is it enough to 
say—may ministers say it and feel satisfied with their perform- 
ances—that none but a Divine power can affect the heart ; and 
of course the whole reason of this indifference and stupidity, 
lies in the fact, that God has not been pleased to grant the Holy 
Spirit? ‘This will never do. Much of the failure is undoubt- 
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edly to be attributed to the preacher’s own manner and spirit. 
And where is the prominent, specific fault? Some tell us that 
written sermons do a considerable part of the mischief; they 
arecold, dry and formal. ‘True they are so, sometimes, but 
they need not be so. There may be life, power, simplicity, in 
short, every quality of a subduing eloquence thrown into a 
written, as well as intoan extemporaneous performance. ‘These 
elements of power are found in sermons carefully prepared in 
the solitude und amid the prayers and communings of the closet. 
Baxter preached written sermons which were followed with the 
most glorious results. Hesays, “ Itis a regard tothe work and 
good of hearers that makes ministers use notes. I use notes as 
much as any man when I take pains, and as little as any man 
when I am lazy, or busy, or have not time to prepare.” It never 
has been the case, nor is it now, that the whole evil consisted in 
written sermons. Ministers may preach efficiently with them, 
and without them. And if they would attain to the highest 
point of efficiency as preachers, they should accustom them- 
selves to both methods. 

Ministers are apt to be wanting in simplicity; not alone 
simplicity in language, but in order, illustration, and general 
style of exhibiting truth. ‘They take for granted that more is 
known and understood, than is actually the case. The conse- 
quence is, that many in the congregation, and those most urgent- 
ly needing instruction, derive but little benefit from the Sabbath 
performance. ‘They cannot follow the preacher. He is in a re- 
gion above them. They may wonder at his learning and 
eloquence, but their own hearts are not affected, because their 
minds are not enlightened. Ministers, undoubtedly, think too 
much of their cultivated hearers, when preparing for the pulpit. 
Pride is concerned. ‘They want tocome up to ¢heir standard ; 
secure ¢heur approbation, because reputation is depending very 
much upon what ¢hey may think and say. Such a course is 
wrong, and it will be hard to answer for it at the judgement-seat 
of Him who humbled himself to the form and condition of a 
servant that he might aid, instruct and redeem the most igno- 
rant and vile. ‘To the poor the Gospel must be preached, ere 
its trophies will be signally multiplied, and its power witnessed 
in its sublimest. measure and extent. Ministers must be willing, 
if need be, to make themselves of no reputation, to condescend 
to the capacity of the most illiterate, and pour the light of truth 
into the narrowest and darkest minds, if they would be ex- 
tensively useful, and guide multitudes to the kingdom. “ Not 
many mighty, not many noble are called.” 

* 
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Much preaching is lost for not being sufficiently discrimina- 
tive and applicatory. Good instruction is given; doctrines are 
demonstrated ; but they are not brought in pungent contact 
with the individual heart and conscience. No voice says, ‘Thou 
art the man.’ Sinners will not apply truth, they will resist it. 
Ministers must apply it and not spare. They must deal out 
blow afier blow till the subject is felt. It should always be 
made known very plainly, that what is said, belongs not to be- 
ings in the distance, but to beings on the spot. 

“'The preacher who aims at doing good,” says Robert Hall, 
will endeavor above all things to insulate his hearers, to place 
each one of them apart, and render it impossible for him to es- 
cape by losing himself in the crowd. At the day of judge- 
ment, the attention excited by the surrounding scene, the 
strange aspect of nature, the dissolution of the elements, and 
the last trump—will have no other eflect, than to cause the re- 
flections of the sinner to return with a more overwhelming tide 
on his own character, his sentence, his unchanging destiny ; 
and, amid the innumerable millions which surround him, he 
will “ mourn apart.” It is thus the Christian minister should 
endeavor to prepare the tribunal of conscience, and turn the 
eyes of every one of his hearers upon himself.” 

One of the most difficult parts of the preacher's work is, 
rightly to divide the Word of truth, to present the Gospel in its 
just and beautiful proportions. Preachers are apt to have their 
peculiar points, their favorite topics, which they make very prom- 
inent. ‘hey can speak, perhaps, more easily upon them, or 
they are more congenial with their constitutional temperament, 
or, they can manage them with more skill and impressiveness, 
or they attach an undue importance to them as the means of 
awakening and conversion. One will dwell upon the Sovereign- 
ty of God—his character and purposes as a moral Governor. 
Another is too exclusive upon topics which relate immediately to 
the sufferings and death of Christ, as though the only way to 
preach the cross, were by direct allusion. Another holds up, 
with too constant and stern severity, the “terrors of the Lord.” 
Where either of these courses is pursued there can be expected 
but little saving impression. Mere merey will be trampled up- 
on; mere denunciation will throw the unbelieving heart into 
an attitude of sullen, desperate resistance. But both together, 
properly intermingled and tempered, are adapted to produce 
fear and relenting. The sinner should be made to see contin- 
ually that infinite love is solicitous and laboring for his rescue, 
and, at the same glance, let him see stern and vigilant justice 
ready to inflict merited retribution, if that pleading love is treat- 
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ed with cold and scornful neglect. The minister should ever 
utter the woes of his message with the tenderest spirit of kind- 
ness, if he would make any real and useful impression upon 
the heartof the sinner. An aged man recently told the writer 
that when he was young, and under the most agonizing con- 
victions, a hard, unfeeling exhibition of the doctrine of future 
punishment—of the intensity and circumstances of the sinner’s 
misery, annihilated instantaneously every trace and emotion of 
religious anxiety from his mind. 

“Every part of the duty of the minister of religion is more 
easy than to maintain, in vigor and purity, the Spirit he needs 
asthe reprover of sin and the guardian of virtue. It is easy to 
teach the articles of belief, and easy to illustrate the branches 
of Christian ethics; it is easy to proclaim the a mercy 
but to speak efficaciously of the holiness and justice f Almigh: 
ty God, and of its future consequences :—to speak in Yeo ey 
tenderness and power of the approaching doom of the impeni- 
tent, is altogether another matter; and one that must be left 
tothose whose spirits have had communion with the dread 
Majesty on high.” ‘The preacher in this part of his duty needs, 
and must have, strong faith and love. For, says the writer just 
quoted, “ As often as we set foot upon the region which sin has 
replenished with terrors, we have need of ‘all the strength we 
can derive from the very firmest convictions. Fatal to his in- 
fluences as reprover of sin, must be a lurkiag scepticism in the 
breast of the public teacher. No care will avail to conceal the 
inward misgiving of the mind: the tongue of the speaker will 
flatter; and the reserve—the indecision,—the vagueness of his 
manner ; or still more, his artificial vehemence will betray the 
secret of his doubts; and the infection of these doubts will 
pass into the heart of the hearer, and will serve to harden each 
transgressor in his impenitence.” 

Strong, undoubting faith in the verities on announces, will 
cperate propitiously in another respect on the preacher's efforts 
It will help cause him to preach with the e xpecti ution that the 


truth will make a productive impression. ‘The fear, the con- 
viction, that nothing will be accomplis shed, is enough to ensure 
ill success. And how common is this conviction. How 
often does the minister in his despondency, almost feel as he 
enters the pulpit, and in his heart say,—‘ for the most part 
this is a mere form, a vain and useless service. Sinners 


come Sabbath after Sabbath, listen respectfully, and go away 
again just as they came. It will be so to-day.—My appeal 
will reach no heart—urge no soul to the Saviour.” If the 
minister feels so, it will be so. If he rises to deliver his mes- 
sage with this faint-heartedness, it will do no good, But whence 
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comes this soul-sinking expectation of laboring in vain? It 
springs from a wrong state of the heart—from want of a living, 
indestructible faith in the greatness and importance of the Gos- 
pel. Ifthere were this strong conviction in the minister’s heart, 
he would feel very differently when on the point of addressing 
his people. He would say, “I have a most weighty message 
to deliver. It is true as the oath of God—important as the des- 
tinies of eternity. It must be heard—it must, it will be felt. 
God will bestow his spirit. He will honor his own word. It 
will not return void. Some soul will be everlastingly benefit- 
ted.” Such a conviction is not enthusiastic ; it is sober, ration- 
al faith in the promise and power of God. Let the minister 
have this conviction ; write with it, pray with it, preach with 
it, believing that good may be done—and good will be done. 
And how can this effective conviction, this living faith be pro- 
duced? The grand method is prayer: intense prolonged com- 
munion with the great Jehovah. ‘T’his places a minister on an 
eminence of light, clothes him with an energy, and imbues 
him with an unction, which together will render him widely 
instrumental in recovering souls from the dominion of sin and 
death. As matter of fact those who have been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in the work of the ministry, have been pre-eminently 
men of prayer. They studied on their knees. Their best 
thoughts came, their most productive sermons were conceived 
and sketched, in their devotions. They preached environed with 
the light of truth and heaven, and they preached with strength, 
significancy, and to the purpose. ‘Those who would follow 
them in the same bright career of usefulness, and rise to a like 
elevation and splendor in the heavenly firmament, must follow 
them also in their course of deep humiliation, and intense, em- 
phatic prayer. Days and nights should be passed in the unut- 
terable heavings and outporings of irrepressible desire. 'Then 
the heart will be full of faith and love. ‘The lips will deal out 
truth with the demonstration of the Spirit, and with a power 
from above which no perverseness nor obduracy, will be able to 
resist. 

Pastoral visitation also, has an intimate relation to the results 
of the pulpit. A neglect, or imperfect attention to this depart- 
ment of duty always operates very unpropitiously upon the 
labors of the Sabbath. Minis‘ers, who do not converse with 
the members of their congregation in private, cannot know 
their peculiar condition and wants; of course, they know not 
how to meet definitely their spiritual necessities. Their preach- 
ing cannot be distinctively appropriate, giving to each one his 
portion in season. Even if it were, it will not accomplish as 
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much good, as it would have done, if the preacher had mingled 
more with his people and sought their salvation in the retired 
and personal interview. ‘They have not that belief in his sin- 
cerity, and anxious, benevolent regard for their spiritual welfare, 
which is invariably produced by faithful and judicious pastoral 
intercourse, and which, when produced, throws wide open the 
hearer’s heart to the convicting admission of truth. Of the 
minister, who does not his duty in private, from house to house, 
the people will be apt to say, “ true, he preaches well, and very 
solemnly; but it appears to us, that if he really believed what 
he delivers, he would say more to us about these things when 
he meets us during the week. Yea, he would search us out, 
and with tears warn us of our danger, and beseech us to be- 
come reconciled to God.” 'Thus the direct influence of a neg- 
lect of pastoral instruction and learning is to make.the people 
feel, that the minister does not care much for them. And con- 
sequently, they will not care much for him; affection cools, 
confidence is lost. ‘These, that repair to the sanctuary will not 
hear with interest and profit. Many will grow remiss in their 
attendance, and at length cease altogether. Experience shows 
that there is no more effectual way to scatter and annihilate a 
congregation, than that of a prevailing neglect of pastoral vis 
itation. Who then can compute the wide destruction of souls 
from unfaithfulness in this fundamental particular. 

But the whole evil of the neglect does not consist in a di- 
Minished attendance upon the house of God, or in the dimin- 
ished efficacy of the preacher’s public efforts. Tt is a forfeiture 
of the minister’s very best opportunity for fixing convicion in 
the mind, and for arousing and arresting the soul to its eternal 
concerns. In the personal interview, the sinner cannot escape, 
as he does in the crowd. He must be sensible, that he is 
meant—that he is in peril—that religion is an important and 
imperative reality, which if neglected here, there comes an eter 
nity of woe. ‘The sinner is very apt /o think of what is faith 
fully said to him in private. A single sentence, pointedly and 
appropriately uttered, has been known to adhere in the trans- 
gressor’s conscience like a barbed arrow, inflicting a restless 
agony, until application was made to the great Physician. 

But this duty is often a trial. It is unpleasant to break in 
upon the conscience, and disturb the cherished securities of the 
soul, in the friendly personal intercourse, and perhaps awaken 
wrath and incur reproach. And how many shrink back 
through fear and false delicacy, and suffer the careless sinner 
to goon unwarned, till he sinks and is seen no more? Ande 
where will the blood of souls so perishing be found ? 
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This whole subject is one which demands the most serious 
and scrutinizing attention of all ministers of the Gospel. What 
canbe devised to augment the efficiency of the consecrated pro. 
fession? What can be done, more mightily, more successfully, 
by those set to watch for souls, to arrest the wide and fearfyl 
rush of men to the gates of eternal death? Itis a fruitful 
theme, and one of agonizing interest ; but we must dismiss it, 
and commend it to the regard of others. It is worthy of an 
angel’s pen. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXPOSITION, 
Rev. iii. 14.—** THe BEGINNING OF THE CREATION OF Gop.” 


It is well known, that Unitarians alledge this phrase as decisive 
testimony, that Christ is the first created being. 

But what right have they to quote the passage at all? Dothey 
believe in the Divine authority of the Apocalypse? Do they not 
call it ‘‘a disputed book?” Is it ingenuous to catch up a sen- 
tence, from a “ disputed book” because it looks a little favorable 
to their opinions? Let the candid judge. 

I have not said these things, however, as intending to imply, 
that the Revelation of John is spurious. Far from it. The Di- 
vine authority of this book was never disputed before the third cen- 
tury.* All the early writers acknowledge it; as Papias, Justin 
Martyr, Melito, Ireneus, ‘Theophilus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian. This last one says (A. D. 200) ‘* Though 
Marciont rejected the Revelation ; yet the whole series of Bishops 
from the beginning, stand up for John as the author.” “ Etsi 
apocalypsin ejus Marcion respuit ; ordo tamen Episcoporum ad 
originem recensus, in Joanem stabit auctorem.”’ 

Besides, Origen classed the Revelation with the universally 
received books. 

Nor do the enemies of this book dare to deny, that it was re 
ceived as genuine in the earliest times. 

The earliest opposers of its divine authority did not even at- 

* Vid. Storr and Flatt, Bib. Theol. 


¢ A schismatic, who discarded at pleasure any part of the Scriptures that opposed 
his opinions. 
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tempt to bring historical arguments against it. Dionysius,* one 
of the first, said; ‘It cannot be called a Revelatien; for it is in 
the highest degree gbscure and unintelligible. J¢s obscurity, then, 
was the first ground of its condemnation. And Epiphanius 
ascribes the doubts of his contemporaries, net to ancient historical 
accounts ; but to their embarrassment when they attempted its ex- 
planation ! 

Perceiving that there is full reason to receive the Apocalypse, 
as of Divine authority, I proceed to consider the expression, 
which stands at the head of these remarks. 

And, in the first place, it is not very probable that John intends 
to represent Christ as the first created being ; because it renders 
him so inconsistent with himself, and contradictory to the other 
Scriptures. In chap. i. 5, and 6, he speaks of Christ as an ob- 
ject of worship, and as worthy to receive ‘‘ glory and dominion for- 
ever and ever.”’ Could he have done so, if he had thought him 
merely the first created being? Chap. i. 17, he has represented 
Christ as the ‘‘ First and the Last; yet John well knew, that 
these are the epithets, by which Jehovah has declared that he will 
forever be known ; and that he will not give his glory to another. 
He never could therefore have given these epithets to Christ, if 
he had considered him a created being. 

Nor would John have given Christ the appellation ‘ The liv- 
ing one” (6¢@”) ‘ who was dead,” and ‘who lives forever,’ 
“having the keys of hell and of death,” if he had considered 
him created and limited. (Vid. Chap. i. 18.) In the same book 
he gives the most unequivocal testimony to the Omniscience of 
Christ; Chap. ii. 23. “‘ And all the churches shall know that | 
am he who searcheth the reins and hearts.”’ Observe, that this 
passage does not merely say, that Christ searches the reins and the 
hearts. But there is something cxclusive in it; as though none 
but he does it; “I am He,—that one who searcheth.’’—Could 
John have ascribed this to Christ, if he had considered him a cre- 
ated being ? 

But further, John has used many expressions in reference to 
Christ, which pre-suppose the possession of Divine attributes. 
Chap. ii. 16. ‘* J will fight against thee, with the sword of my 
mouth.” Chap. ii. 10. “J will give thee a@ crown of life.’ 
Chap. ii. 13. ‘‘ Antipas my faithful Martyr.” Chap.ii. 17. “2 
will give to eat of the hidden manna.” Chap. ii. 5. “ J will re- 
move thy candlestick out of his place.” Chap. ii. 21. “I gave 
her space to repent.” Chap. iii. 5. ‘J will not blot out his 
name out of the book of life.’ Chap. iii, 10.‘ Z will keep thee 
from the hour of temptation.” Chap. iii. 7. ‘‘ He that openeth 
and (ovd<is) no one shutteth; and shutteth and (oddelz) no one 
openeth.” Chap. iii. 18. ‘I counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, &c.” Chap. iii. 16. ‘ Z will spew thee out of 


* About the middle of the third ceutury. 
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my mouth.” Chap. iii. 19. ‘As many as I love I rebuke,’ 
Would it not be impiety in @ created being, however exalted, to 
use such language ? - 

Still further, if John had meant to teach, that Christ was the 
first created being he would have been inconsistent with a multi- 
tude of his own declarations in his gospel and epistles. In these 
he has declared that ‘‘ The word was God ;” that ‘* he made all 
things ;” that “ without him was not anything made ;” that “in 
him was (Co) rire; that he was that (4 fw?) 4 demos) ETERNAL 
LIFE which was with the Father ;” that ‘“ He and the Father are 
ONE.” 

Moreover, there is something, in this verse, which is under 
consideration, inconsistent with the idea of a created being, 
“These things saith The Amen.’ What can be the meaning of 
this? This term is derived from the Hebrew word (12x vid. 
verb in niphal) which signifies “to be firm,” ‘to be true,” “to 
be sure,” ‘‘ to be worthy and exalted.” The Amen, by way of 
emphasis, therefore means; ‘‘ the firm one,’ “ the true one,” 


“the sure one,” “ the worthy and exalted one.” And who can 
this be? 

Besides, there is something else remarkable in this verse. 
*€ The faithful and true witness.” Were not prophets and apos- 


tles faithful? Were they not true witnesses in things pertaining to 
God? But Christ is called emphatically “ The faithtul and true 
witness.”” Would it not be remarkable for a created being to 
adopt such phraseology? But, 

In the second place, since we have found what John did not 
mean to teach, unless he was very inconsistent, let us endeavor to 
determine what he did mean to teach. 

I expect to make it appear that the following is the sense of the 
passage : ‘I'hus saith the Amen; the faithful and true witness; 
the Head (or Ruler) of God’s creation.” The Greek is } 9x4 
tis xilacws 100 Geov, 'To the word (4077) let us attend. 

1. We will look at the use of this word in the New Testa- 
ment writers. It very frequently means the beginning, as John 
i. 1. Matt. xxiv. 8. Mark x. 6. and other places, too numerous 
to be cited. 

But this is not its only meaning. It is very frequently put for 
Dominion,” “ Principality,” ‘“ Power,” ‘ Rule,” Authority,” 
** Government.” Andthe verb (dgzo,) derived immediately from 
it signifies, ‘‘to command,” “torule,” ‘to obtain the princi- 
pality,” “to wield the magistracy.”’ 

We will now look at Some of the examples in which dey is 
put for ** Dominion, “ power,” “ authority,” &c. 

Luke xx. 20. “That so they might deliver him to the (17 
agy7,) power and authority of the governor.” 

Rom. viii. 38. “1 am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor (dgyai) principalities,” S&c. 
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1 Cor. xv. 24. ‘‘When he (Christ) shall have put down all 
(doy) rule, authority cud power.” 

Eph. i. 20, 21.° “‘ And set him (Christ) at his own right hand, 
&c. far above all (agzijs) principality and power, and might, 
and dominion.” 

Eph. ii. 9, 10.‘ God created all things by Jesus Christ, to 
the intent the manifold wisdom of God might be made known by 
means of the church, unto the (rais agyais) principalities and 
pewers in the heavenly places.” 

Ephes. vi. 12. ‘‘ We wrestle, &c. ; but against (ras dgydc) 
principalities, against the rulers of the darkness of this world.” 

Coloss. i. 16. ‘* By him were all things created, &c.—wheth- 
er they be thrones, or dominions, or (“gz«i) principalities or 
powers.” 

Coloss. ii. 10. ‘* And ye are complete in him, (Christ) who 
is the Head of all (dgziz) principality and power.” 

Coloss. ii. 15. ‘Having spoiled (14: Ggza:) principalities 
and powers, he made a show of them openly.” 

Titus iii. |. ‘* Put them in mind to be subject to (dgzei¢) 
principaliti s and powers—to obey magistrates.” 

2. Now let us look at the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament ; the only book extant, in the same dialect in which 
the Apustles wrote. 

Isaiah ix. 6. ‘* Unto usa Child is born; unto us a 
given; and the (971) government shall be upon his shoulder.” 

Jer. xxxiv. Ll. ‘ The kingdom of Babylon,—and all the king- 
doms of his (“o77-) dominion.” 

Dan. vi. 26. ‘* | make a decree that in every (g77,) dominion 
of my kingdom,” &c. 

Dan. vil. 4, sti And there was civen him \', 4O7 ) dom Lon 
and glory, 


nda kingdom,” &c. 
Dan. vit. 27. ‘* And all (de dgyal) dominions shall serve him.” 
Micah iv. 8. ‘* Unto thee shall it come, even the first | 7¢7\) 


dominion—the kingdom shall come to the daughter of Jerusa- 
lem.” 


Other examples might be adduced were it necessary. 

3. But, I observe, further, that this use of the word («977%) 
is very common among pure G writers "lo receive the 
principality, (deadeEasdue viv agyiiv) and to receive the govern- 
ment, (deudefcchua rhy buskelar) are frequently used as synony- 


= —<) 


mous. Vid. Diod. Sic. I. c. 59 p. G9.c. 63. p. 72. c. G4. p. 73. 
Wess. Ed.) 

Now, if all these examples will not justify us in rendering the 
text, “The Head (or Ruler) of God’s creation,” it will be dif- 
ficult to establish any doctrine by recurrence to Greek usage 

4. Besides, this rendering agrees with the things which John 
afterward ascribed to Christ, in this very book. 

VOL. VI.—NO. Ix. 15 
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Chap. iii. 21. ‘To him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with me in my THRONE,” &c. 

Chap. v. 12. ‘* Wortny is the Lamb, that was slain, to re. 
ceive power and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 

Chap. vii. 17. “ The Lamb who is in the mipst or THE 
THRONE.’ 

Chap. xvii. 14. ‘* The Lamb shall overcome them, for He is 
( Kiguos zxuglov xal Baciheds busiséwv) King of kings and Lord 
of lords.” 

Chap. xix. 13—16. ‘‘ He, whose name is called (6 Aédyos tod 
Geos) the Word of God, and whom the armies in heaven follow- 
ed ; is afterward called King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

Chap xxii. 3. ‘‘ The throne of God and the Lamb, shall be 
in it; and Aisservants shall serve him.’”’ Here God and the Lamb 
are represented as holding the same throne, and his, refers 
equally to the Father and the Son. 

Chap. xxii. 12, 13. ‘ Behold I come quickly. And my re- 
ward is with me, to give to every man as his work shall be. [| 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the First and 
the Last.” 

Every humble disciple, therefore, instead of accounting Jesus 
a created being, may say, “ In the Lord, have 1 righteousness 
and strength.” ‘My Saviour is “tHe Roor and tHe Orr. 
SPRING of David;” “rn Heap of all principality and povw- 
er;” vnHe “ Prince of the kings of the earth; “ Weap over 
all things to the Church ;” and nothing can wrest me out of his 
hands! ‘‘ Even so, come, LORD JESUS!” 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


Toleration, like many other virtues is much talked about, and 
little practised ; and perhaps least practiced, by those whose pro- 
fessions are the loudest. It is no uncommon thing at the present 
day to hear a man rail against railing. In communicating a few 
ideas upon the subject of intolerance, I will endeavor to avoid an 
intolerant spirit, though I may not succeed better than some of my 
neighbors have done. 

1. The religious community is divided into various denomina- 
tions, all assuming the name of Christians, and professing consci- 
entious zeal for the promotion of their Christian views. Now it 
often happens that husband and wife are divided in religious sen- 
timents. ‘They cannot conscientiously worship together. So far 
as religious freedom is concerned, it is no matter which is right 
or which is wrong. If the wife be not permitted to worship God 
as her conscience demands, her liberty of conscience is destroyed. 
She is persecuted. It is intolerance, and that the most inexcu- 
sable and oppressive. What is meant by religious liberty ; mere- 
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ly that men may worship God as their consciences dictate, and 
that women have no right of conscience? It is a Mohammedan 
doctrine that women have no souls, and from the habits of some 
husbands, it might be inferred that it is a Christian doctrine also. 
It is to be feared, that in the free and professedly tolerant state of 
Massachusetts. the cry of religious oppression has ascended from 
many a persecuted wife to the ear of God. If a man compe | his 
wife to attend a form of nope Ae in which she cannot unite; or if 
he attempt to harrass and obstruct her in that form of worship 
which she deems proper, he is exercising an intolerance as relent- 
less, as that which erected the Spanish Inquisition, and kindled 
the fires of Smithfield. Could we read the domestic history of re- 
ligion, for the last twenty years, in this state, it is to be feared 
that there would be developements, which would show that the 


’ 


persecuting spirit of Papacy is not dead. There is many a lady in 


our state, now groaning under religious bondage. She has no re- 
cognized religious rights. She is the bond-slave of her husband 
and is compelled in servile subjection to follow him to the temple 


he frequents, be it ever so obnoxious to her own conscience, and 
repugnant to her own feelings. Can that mind be liberalized by 
learning ; can that heart be subdued by piety, which under all the 
light of the present day, can perpetrate such outrages against the 
religious liberty of a fellow immortal? Here is the genuine spirit 
of religious intolerance, in its most hateful and oppre ssive form. 
The man who will not tolerate religious liberty in his family, wants 
but the power to crush the spirit of free enquiry in the state. He 
who will make the companion of his life the miserable victim of 
religious persecution, would surely feel less reluctance, to wield 
this opp essive power over the consciences of others. T'oleration, 
like charity, wuld bezin at home. lle who is the tyrant of his 
family, would be a tyrant in the senate chamber, or on the throne. 
We may talk loudly of free enquiry, and religious liberty ; and 
flatter ourselves that our own minds have burst the shackles of 
superstition, but the proof lies in the action, not in the profession. 
Hume, who certainly was a shrewd observer of human naiure, re- 
marks that those sects who boast the most of toleration, generally 
have the least of it. And any man who denies his wife that re- 
ligious liberty he would himself enjoy, is as un-Christian in his 
conduct, as he is illiberal, ungentlemanly and brutal. 

2. There is sucha thing as parental intolerance. He who will 
persecute his wife will persecute his child. The relation between 
parent and child is such, that it is the parent's duty for many years, 
to ensure the strict obedience of the child. He is to instruct his 
child in religion, and is to enforce, if necessary, his attendance 
upon all those meaus of instruction, which the ps arent thinks pro- 
per. ‘The manners and the morals of the child are committed to 
the parent’s care, until the child shall be capable of judging for 
itself. But when that child shall have attained such a degree of 
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maturity, as to be capable of forming a correct judgment ;—when 
that child adopts its religious belief, sensible of its accountability 
to God, then further restraint is persecution. It is precisely the 
same spirit which led to the ‘‘ act of uniformity” and the “ test 
act,” and all the outrages of the ‘‘ court of High commission.” Js 
it not possible that in the enlightened state of Massachusetts, 
some parents may be found, who are doing violence to their chil- 
dren’s consciences—who are depriving them of their religious 
freedom? Here is opportunity fur the exercise of intolerance, 
which the laws of the state cannot reac! 
an independant empire, of which, the Father is the law-giver and 
the monarch. He has power to oppress his wile. 


i 


1. Each family is in itself 


He has power 


to oppress his children. And the arm of the state cannot be 
PI e 
thrust in. And the cry of oppression may not come out. The 
tear may flow in secret, and the prayer be unheard but by God, 


Yes! in the elegant parlors of the opulent of our own land, there 
may be the unhappy victims of an intolerance, as relentless in its 
spirit, as that which forces a shriek of agony from thi 

the dungeons of Goa. ‘That father deserves not the 
man, who will tyrannize over the free spirit of his child. 
lay no claim to be the friend of civil or religious liberty, who is 
the spiritual tyrant of his family—who resolves that his mind and 


sufferer in 
name ota 
Lle can 


his religion shall be the mind and the religion of one and all—who 
sits at his own fire-side in the Papal chair 


, and there rules with the 
intolerani spirit of the court of Rome. He who truly loves reli- 
gious liberty, will love to feel that his lamily is Iree, and he ne ver 
will thunder parental anathemas against the son or the daughter, 


who exercises this inalienable right of every immortal being. 


3. The history of intolerance conclusively shows us, that no re- 
ligious sect, can be safely trusted with exclusive power. And 
here there is occasion for the guardians of our civil and religious 
liberties, to keep ever a wakeful anda vigilanteye. If our oflicers 


of state ; if our law-givers and judges, are selected from any one 
denomination, then is that denomination elevated to state partiali- 
ty, and the bribe of civil office, is held out as the lure to conver- 
sion. ‘l’o make any party of religionists the subjects of state fa- 
voritism, is intolerance to all the rest. Suppose an opposing de- 
nomination wishes to have a society incorporated, or to obtaina 
charter for a ‘I‘heological or Literary Institution, its right may be 
denied, and its petition thrown back with scorn. The government 
degenerates into a sectarian cabal. And suppose the denomina- 
tion, which has thus grasped the power of the state, should wish 
to pervert the literary institution of the state, into the nursery of 
its own sentiments—Nay, more !—suppose it should have the 
hardihood to contemplate uniting a theological school of its own, 
with this Institution of the state, and thus to take the money of 
the people to educate sectarian preachers of its own faith, 


who is then to resist this high handed religious usurpation? 
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Let the offices of government be placed in the hands of any 
one religious denoiination, and this may be done, and before 
the people dream of their danger all the power of the state be ar- 
rayed in support of an established religion. It would be possible 
for such a state of things to become so confirmed, that the judges 
of our courts should unblushingly become religious partizans, furi- 
ously declaiming in popular assemblies, and enlisting their pas- 
sions and their prejudices, in subjects which are daily coming be- 
fore them for sober jndgment, and which deeply affect the proper- 
tyand the happiness of their fellow citizens. Other churches 
may thus be deprived of their rights; other Christians be thus the 
subjects of persec ition, and the sceptre of intolerance be swayed 
over the whole length and breadth of the land. ‘There is no re- 
ligious denomination which can be exclusively trusted with the 
civil power. The friends of civil and religious liberty will do well 
to look more earnestly at this. Usurpation is generally gradual 
and silent and secret in its advances. ‘The balance of power 
should with care be preserved. ‘Then will all classes be protected, 
and all interests receive proportionate attention. 

The true spirit of toleration appears to me to be this: In all 
our intercourse with our fellow men, we must remember that they 
have rights of conscience as well as ourselves, and those rights 
must ever be respected. Let us not, however, deceive ourselves 
by thinking that indifference is /iberality er candor ; on the con- 
trary it is guilt and shame. ‘Toleration does not demand of you 
the belief that all the errorists with which the earth is filled, are 
right. It commands you to treat them with kindness, and not de- 
prive them of their just dues. If you have not confidence in your 
own professed opinions, it is hypocrisy. If you believe that cer- 
tain feelings and actions are essential to prepare men to meet God 
in judgment, it isa crime of the deepest dye, not to make vigorous 
exertions to warn men of their danger, and to induce them thus to 
think and act. Untiring efforts and ceaseless prayers should be 
given for the redemption of man’s immortal spirit. But this 
should be done in that spirit of humility and meekness and be- 
nevolence, which our blessed Saviour both taught and exemplifi- 


ed. A 


REMARKS ON THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE FRIENDS AND 
ENEMIES OF COLONIZATION, 


It not unfrequently happens, in those controversies which un- 
fortunately often divide even ¢ .0d and wise men into opposite and 
angry parties, that in the zeal of each to convince or confound 
the other, the great principles which lie at the bottom of the whole 
question in dispute, are utterly lost sight of. This isa fact, which, 
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it would seem, must have been observed by every one, who has 
candidly reflected on the controversy between Colonizationists 
and anti-Colonizationists—if we must use these formidable words 
—a controversy that has now become so rife and keen im almost 
every part of New England. Much is said on both sides, indeed, 
about justice and common sense, actual principles and inaliena- 
ble rights ; and much, no doubt, that is really worthy of attention; 
but we must be allowed to say, that to us the views generally pre- 
sented of this whole subject, appear both superficial and confused, 
There has been a mingling together of questions, and a misappli- 
cation of principles acknowledged by all, to be just and inpor- 
tant, by which the disputants have too frequently darkened coun- 
sel with words—we will not say—without knowledge; but, at 
least, without a definite apprehension of the main points in the 
controversy. 

It is admitted on all sides, that Slavery is a deplorable evil, and 
that it is immeasurably important the evil should be removed as 
speedily as possible. Now the great question which swallows up 
all others connected with the subject, is, How shall this be effect- 
ed? And in what manner is this question met by the enemies of 
Colonization?. All men, they affirm, are by nature equally free 
and independent ; and hence no man has a right to hold his fel- 
low in bondage ; consequently, the slave-holder is guilty of vio- 
Jating the principles of vatural justice; and, therefore, the readi- 
est, and indeed the only way of bringing him to his senses, and 
to wash his hands of the guilt, is to denounce him as a felon, and 
cry out against the schemes of the Colonization Society. The 
consistency of the several members of this logical catena, will un- 
doubtedly, be as apparent to our readers as ourselves. In these 
propositions, however, with the ex eption of the last—for we 
choose to call them propositions, rather than terms of a proposi- 
tion—few even of the warmest friends of Colonization would find 
much to which they would very strenuously object. That all 
men are by nature equally entitled to freedom, and that no man 


can justly usurp authority over another, so as to deprive him of 
his freedom, excepting extraordinary cases, we take to be unques- 
tionable truths. And these are the principles which are claimed 
as lying at the foundation of the entire fabric of self-styled anti- 
Slavery. Very good principles, it is true, in the abstract. But 
what is their application? Do they prove that the evil of slavery 
can be removed by no other means than denunciation and abuse ? 


To this question they have no relevancy whatever. All they 
demonstrate is, the guilt of the slave-holder. 

But let us look, fora few moments, at this last point, the cuilt’of 
the slave-holder. Possibly we may discover some principles uni- 
versally acknowledged and acted on, which, when set off against 
those on which that guilt is predicated, may serve, in some degree, 


to limit their,application, and to place the slave-holder in a some- 
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what less unfavorable light. We grant that everyman is, by 
birth, entitled to freedom; that he has a natural and inalienable 
right to govern himself, to regulate his own affairs, and to enjoy 
the rewards of his own industry. But we know, that up to a cer- 
tain age, every person is subject to the authority and control of 
the parent, as absolutely as the slave to that of the master. His 
education, his whole course, and all the circumstances of his life, 
are directed by the parent’s will; and all the avails of his indus- 
try go to the parent’s advantage. Up to that period, the child, 
civilly considered, has no will and no existence of his own ;—in 
other words, he has none of that self-control, and none of those 
civil rights, which belong to every free citizen. Now, we ask, is 
this right? Unquestionably itis ; because the good of the child, 
and the welfare of the community require it. 

But who shall determine precisely when the point shall be fix- 
ed, at which the child becomes the man,—master of himself and 
a citizen of the state? One is as capable of sell-government at 
twenty years of age, as another at twenty-five; and is it uot unjust 
tokeep him in bondage? Is it said, we have a Divine command 
on this subject,—‘‘ Children, obey your parents?” So we have 
the Divine command,—* Servants, be obedient to your masters.”’ 
But, who shall decide how long a person shall be considered as a 
child? ‘The point of transition is differently fixed in different 
countries; and the Bible leaves the matter altovether undeter- 
mined. It must evidently be left for decision to common sense, 
either of individual parents, or as embodied in the laws of the 
country. 

Here then we have an instance, to which nobody objects, of the 
limitation of the principle of universal freedom, according to the 
dictates of common sense. Now let us suppose there is a legal 
provision for extraordinary cases 
on account of the incompetency of his son to manage his own 


, by virtue of which the parent, 
concerns, may continue to hold and treat him as a minor, after he 
has passed the ordinary period of minority. If the evidence of 
the son’s incompetency is clearly made out, is there any injustice 
in his being still held and treated as a minor? Is there not the 
same reasou for it, as for his being so held and treated before he 
arrived at the age of manhood? Analegous cases are by no means 
of rare occurrence. A man is addicted to intemperance. He 
becomes morose and cruel, abuses his wife and children, threatens 
to burn his dwelling, and reduces his family to a state of starvation. 
A guardian is appointed; and the right of entire self-control, 
and of managing his property, is taken away. Is there any injus- 
tice here?’ Again ;—a man discovers symptoms of insanity, of 
such a nature that his friends no longer feel safe in his presence. 
Perhaps he has not, hitherto, committed any offensive act; he has 
injured no man’s person, he has destroyed no man’s property. 
But he shows a strong disposition to injure himself and his neigh- 
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bors ; and that disposition is every day increasing. Now, must 
they wait till he plunges a knife into their bosoms, or burns down 
their houses over their heads? Or may they on such grounds, 
take him into custody, in anticipation of the evil? Unquestion- 
ably they may take him into custody. Nor would the case be 
essentially different, if the insanity were not of the head, bat of 
the heart. Whatever the law might pronounce on this point, 
common sense and common justice would sanction and require 
the same treatment. 

Hence it is evident, that the right of self-control or of liberty, 
with which every man is vested by nature, has its limitations that 
are to be determined by common sense alone. Cases do actually 


and almost daily occur, in which the public good and the good of 


the individual himself, require that he should be divested of that 
natural right, either partially or altogether. And the grand prin- 
ciple involved here is, that an abstract individual right, can never 
be allowed to contravene the rights of the community. 


lor the same reason, every citizen of the state is obliged to 
yield up to the state a portion of his freedom, for the common 
good. It may be said that he does it voluntarily, and that he re- 
ceives an equivalent—the protection of the laws. The former, 
however, is more than questionable in many cases which frequent- 
lv arise; and as for the latter, many an individual regards the 
equivalent he receives as about as fair, as the corn-meal and bacon 
ot the slave, in exchange for his liberty. These considerations 
will suffice to convince us, it is belies d, of the truth of one or 


the other of two things,—either, that there is something radically 
wrong in almost the whole operation of the machinery of civil 


society ; or, that very great caution is to be used in the application 
of abstract principles, taken sing! 
strictly absolute and universal. 
We are now prepared to attend to the question—To what ex- 
tent is the slave-holder to be regarded as ruilty of violating the 


ind alone, as if they were 


principles of justice and humanity, in retaining in bondage a 
number of his fellow creatures, whom necessity, perhaps, and not 
his own choice, has thrown upon his hands? He regards them, 
and the laws of his state regard them, and a majority of his coun- 
trymen regard them, as a species of minors, incapacitated by all 
their feelings and habits, to govern themselves and regulate their 


affairs in a manner consistent either with their own good or the 


i 


good of the community. Are we told that they are not consider. 
ed as minors, but as property? Where, in principle, is the differ- 
ence? A parent may bind out his child, and a guardian may 


’ 


bind oui his ward, in consideration of an equivalent,—and how, 
in the abstract, does this differ from selling ?—during the whole 
period of their minority. Now, if the slave is practically incapa- 


ble of properly governing himself, if he is not in a condition to 


be safely entrusted with his freedom, and especially if the civil 
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law and public sentiment declare this to be the fact,—does it not, 
to say the least, palliate the master’s offence in holding him in 
servitude? Let us not be understood to justify slavery, least of 
all, the practice of buying and selling slaves. Wedo not mean 
even to vouch for the correctness of the prevalent opinion, that 
slaves are almost universally incapable of properly and safely reg- 
ulating their own affairs as freemen. It may be wrong. But, 
allowing it to be so, is not an opinion so general entitled to sotne 
consideration ; and is the slave-holder to be denounced as a ty- 
rant and a felon for adopting it as true, and following t! 
course which he, at all events, believes that it sanctions? We 
believe the slave-holder to be pursuing an unjust and criminal 
course—not so much in refusing, under present circumstances, to 
emancipate his slaves, since he sincerely deems himself bound to 
retain them in servitude, not by considerations of personal int 

est alone; but for the same reasons and inthe same manner as a 
father or a guardian 1s bound to retain in his hands the natural 
rights of the minor ;—we regard, as the main ground of his cuilt, 
his refusal to prepare them, by proper instructions, to receive into 
possession the precious boon of liberty, and then to place them 
where they can enjoy it. “This is the object at which every slave- 
holder in the country ought, even on his own principles, most 
sedulously to aim; and this is the only point to which the philan- 
thropists of the country can reasonably hope to bring him. So 
much for the ouilt of the slave-holder. 

Let us now go back and resume the main question where we 
left it. Letus grant, for argument sake, that the master is totally 
unjustifiable in retaining possession of the slave a single hour : 
and that he is, consequently, bound by every principle of justice, 
to send him out free forthwith and unconditionally. What fol- 
lows? Is it any thing to the purpose, that scores of philanthro- 
pists traverse those portions of the country where not a slave ex- 
ists, and continually pour forth against the slave-holder the lan- 
guage of violent denunciation? Suppose that, ina hundred fam- 
ilies in the city of New Orleans, the crime of infanticide were 
practised. What would be the advantage of weekly proclamatiens, 
in New York, Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia, of the enor- 
mity of the crime? If these noisy declaimers would go, in the 
soberness of reason and the zeal of a good cause, to those fami- 
lies themselves, and there labor, at the very root of the evi! to 
effect its extirpation, they would deserve the thanks of the com- 
munity, and might more reasonably hope for success ? 

But what is the object to be accomplished? ‘The universal 
emancipation of the slaves. ‘This is desired by all, perhaps with 
equal ardor. And what has the guilt of the slave-holder to do 
with our duty, in relation to it?’ That is Ais concern; ours is, to 
find and follow the most effectual way of removing the evil. If 
we have any thing to do with his guilt, it is, that we go and urge 
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on him repentance and reformation. But it must be our first care, 
to restore the injured slave to the enjoyment of freedom. And 
the question is—How can this be done? Let it be admitted that 
his right to liberty is paramount and unconditional. Still, how 
can that right be effectually secured to him? This is the inquiry 
which we are to make; here is the point at which we are to aim, 
The master says, “I will not and cannot emancipate my slaves, 
unless they are tr insported ; my hands are bound, if not by con. 
siderations of common s ulety, at least by the laws of the state,” 
We see the truth of the assertion. We know that he will not 
do it, and that he has no civil power to do it. The door of im- 


mediate and unconditional emancipation is closed and barred by 
the handof law. What shall we, phil inthropists, do? Run from 
Dan to Bee 1, and rail against the slave-holder, taking care, 
however, to keep clear of territoreies! Shall we not rather 
apply ourselves to the t sk of em LnC pating our enslaved country- 
nen, in aw which the laws and the safety of the country leave 
open, and which, in fact, will be most productive of good to 
themselves? 

Just at this point the Colonization Society comes in, and pro 
poses a plan which precisely meets the difficulty. It unties, in 
a manner, the hands of the master, and furnishes him the means 
of liberating his slaves without violating the law or endangering 
the public saivty; and it points both the liberated slave and the 


free black toa place of refuge from the tyranny of pre idice, 


un-Christian perhaps, but irremediable Then, to the land of 
their fathers, it offers to transport them, and to guarantee to them 
the rights of freemen—and the means of an honorable, an afflu- 
ent, and a happy independence. Such, at all events, are the views 
and expectatio: of the friends of the Colonization S clety. 
They +, moreover, that the course pursued by them, ex- 
actly coincides with the spirit and precepts of Christianity, in 
relation to slavery. ‘They read the New Testament and find fre- 


quent allusions to slavery ; but no where on its pages do they find, 
in reference to it, the language of denunciation and harsh rebuke. 
And why?) Why does not Paul denounce it, and labor for its im 
mediate extirpation? Why does he not pursue the same course 
in reference to this, that he does in reference to fornication, covet. 
ousness, and many other vices? Not, certainly, because it was less 
a moral evil then, than it is now ;—but because, unquestionably, 
he deemed it expedient to leave this, as he did many other things, 
to be brought about by the progressive influence of the religion 
he inculcated. ‘That is, he deemed it expedient to resort, not to 
violent measures, but to measures whose operation, though slow, 
would nevertheless, be safe and sure. The former, he knew, 
could have no other than a mischievous effect, under the existing 
state of society ; but the latter would infallibly lead, at length, to 
the desired result. We leave our readers to make the application 
for themselves. P, 
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To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 


Sin,—The following is a copy of a letter in the hand- ting of President 
Edwards on the subject of Lay-preaching. The publication of it will be 
gratifying to many. The letter is in possession of one of lescendents of 
the excellent author. L. W. 


Andover, July, 1833. 
Northa upton, Way 18, 1742. 
My pear FRrenp, 
I am fully satisfied by the account your Father has given me, 


that you have lately gone out of the way of your duty, and done 
that which did not belong to you, in exhort: public congrega- 
tion. 1 know you to be a person of good judgement and discre- 
tioa, and therefore can with the greater contidence put it to you 
toconsider with yourself, what you can reasonably judge would be 
the consequence, if I and al! other ministers should approve, and 
publicly justify, such things, as Laymen’s taking upon them to 
exhort afler this manner? If one may, why may | nother ? and if 
there be no certain limits or bounds, but every one that pleases, may 
have liberty, alas! what should we soon come to! If God had 
not seen it necessary that such things should | certain limits 
and bounds, he never would have appointed a cé n particular 
order of men to that work and office, to be set a to it, in so 


solemn a manner, in the name of God: the Head of the church 
is wiser than we, and knew how to regu things in his church. 

’Tis no argument that such things are right, that they do a great 
deal of good for the present, and within a narrow sphere; when 
at the same time, if we look on them in the utmost extent of their 
consequences, and on the long run of events, they do ten times as 
much hurt as good. Appearing events are not our rule, but the 


law and the testimony. We ought to be vigilant and circumspect, 
and look on every side, and as far as we can, to the further end 
of things. God may if he pleases, in his sovereign Providence, 
turn that which is most wrong to do a great deal of good for the 
present ; for he does what he pleases. I hope you will consider 
the matter, and for the future avoid doing thus. You ought to do 
what good you can, by private, brotherly, humble nitions and 
counsels ; but ’tis too much for you to exhort ; congrega- 
tions, or solemnly to set yourself, 1 set speech, to counsel a 
room full of people, unless it be children, or th t are much 
your inferiors, or to speak to any in an authoritative way. Such 
things have done a vast deal of mischief in the country, and have 
hindred the work of God exceedingly. Mr. Tennent has lately 
wrote a letter to one of the ministers of New-Enyv 1, earnestly 
to dissuade from such things. Your temptations are exceeding 
great: you had need to have the prudence and humility of ten 


men. If you are kept humble and prudent, you may be a great 
blessing in this part of the land, otherwise you may do as much 
hurt ina few weeks as you can do good in four years. You 
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might be under great advantage by your prudence to prevent those 
irregularities and disorders in your parts, that prevail and greatly 
hinder the work of God in other parts of the country: but by such 
things as these you will weaken your own hands, and fill the coun. 
try with nothing bat vain and fruitless and pernicious disputes, 
Persons when very full of a great sense of things, are greatly ex. 
posed ; for then they long to do some thing ; and to do something 
extraordinary , and then is the devil’s time to keep them upon 
their heads, if they be not uncommonly circumspect and self-diff- 
dent. 

I hope these lines will be taken in good part, from your assured 
Friend, JoNnaTHAN Epwarps, 


THE DOCTRINE OF MERIT. 


The doctrine of merit is the bane of true Christianity, and of real 
vital religion. It is the nauseous scum arising from the ebullition 
of pride, in the corrupt hearts of fallen creatures. ‘lo suppose a 
creature, even of the highest order capable of meriting anything at 
the hands of his Creator is an affront to common sense. But, to 
imagine a sinner—a transgressor of the law of the Most Ligh, to 
perform works meritorious in his sight, is an absurdity that wants 
a name; and can be nothing less than the spawn of hell, and the 
smoke of the bottomless pit, which stupifies and blinds the souls of 
men to their own destruction and perdition. 

I am persuaded the idea of merit, never entered the minds of 
those pure spirits that worship before the throne; and it is that 
which can never enter the realms of bliss. No, the language there 
is, “not unto us! not unto us! but unto thy name be all the 
glory.”’ And the saints at the jud hed at the 
condescension of their adorable judge, will, with holy wonder, ask, 
“‘ When saw we thee hungry, or thirsty,” &c. spurning the idea 
of merit from them with the greatest abhorrence. 1 verily believe 
there is nothing in the whole empire of God that he more hates, 
than that pride which influences a sinful worm to imagine he caa 
merit anything at his hands. ‘‘Can aman be profitable unto 
God, as a man that is wise may be profitable to himself? Is it any 
pleasure to the Almighty that thou art righteous? or is it any gaim 
io him that thou makest thy way perfect?” Man’s goodness ex- 
tendeth not unto him; for when we have done all, we are un 
profitable servants, and have done no more than we ought to have 


done. 


rement day, astonis 


Tucker on Predestination. 





